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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


N Thursday the Mining Association had 

before it the draft of a national out- 

put and marketing scheme, designed 
to fulfil the request of the Government 
that the owners should have something 
ready by mid-October. Briefly, the scheme 
proposes a central national committee to fix the 
total output for the industry and for each district, 
leaving it to subordinate district committees to 
subdivide this output among individual collieries 
and to fix district prices, but having control over 
the whole, with compulsory arbitration powers 
and authority to impose a penalty (at the rate of 
2s. 6d. per ton on each ton over-produced) on 
any district or colliery that exceeds its ration. The 
owners are to be congratulated on having so 
quickly responded to the Government’s prod. 
Will they, having conceded so much to unification 
of the industry, now go further and agree to 
national wage negotiations? If they will, they 
will go far towards meeting the fresh difficulties in 
the trade that are already well above the horizon 
and they will have brought much nearer the day 
when the British coal industry, having an authori- 


tative voice that can speak for it as a whole, will 
be able to take part to its great advantage in inter- 
national discussions, such as the British delega- 
tion proposed this week at Geneva, to eliminate 
the over-production and intensive price-cutting 
that are injuring the coal industries of the world. 


The Ministry of Transport has appointed a 
Committee to enquire into the possibility of 
electrifying the main line railways. The announce- 
ment that this enquiry will have no effect on exist- 
ing schemes of suburban electrification was hardly 
necessary, for the two problems are quite distinct 
and unlike. Suburban electrification pays 
because it allows a heavy increase of passenger 
traffic to be handled without a corresponding 
increase of station and track accommodation. But 
with main lines the amount of passenger traffic 
is limited and not over-burdensome, and goods 
traffic, with its complicated siding system, adds 
a formidable complication. It has been calculated 
that main line electrification could only pay if 
power were supplied at a farthing a unit. In this 
country electricity cannot be easily and cheaply 
obtained from water power, as it is, for example, 
in Italy; nor is there here, as there, any lack of 
coal to increase the advantages of electrification. 
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It has not yet been found possible to supply 
current at anything like a farthing a unit, but 
the situation has, of course, been altered by the 
electrical grid system which is now being 
nationally developed, and it is in view of this 
that the Committee of Inquiry has been appointed. 
One matter to be considered is the possible effect 
of the change on the coal industry. It has been 
estimated that where a hundred tons of coal are 
used by the railways under the steam system, only 
from thirty to fifty tons would be used for electric 
traction, and it may be that the benefit which 
would temporarily accrue to the steel industry 
by the change-over would be more than offset by 
the permanent loss which the collieries would 
suffer. Evidently the proposal requires careful 
investigation. 


It is now pretty certain that Mr. MacDonald’s 
projected visit to America will come off. When 
we write, Washington’s reply to the latest 
British proposals is awaited in Downing Street. 
Discussions have been proceeding smoothly, and 
Mr. Hoover’s energetic denunciation of the less 
creditable manifestations of big navyism has 
given an indication of his strength of purpose. 
A fear persists that agreement on parity will mean, 
as we noted last week, America building up to 
Britain rather than Britain scaling down to 
America. This would make hay of the intention 
that agreement should cover not only limitation 
but reduction. If this should turn out to be so 
it will be a sad blow for the British taxpayer, for 
whom, unlike the American taxpayer, disarma- 
ment has a severely economic as well as a political 
application, and it will mean a virtual victory for 
the big navy group in America. But 
while the strictly practical value of a dis- 
armament agreement based on this principle 
may be meagre, the moral and_ psychological 
results flowing from it are likely to be of the 
utmost importance. Naval agreement between the 
two countries would mean much for Anglo-Ameri- 
can co-operation in other spheres, and would 
lighten the task of world appeasement. It is this 
larger hope for which Mr. MacDonald is clearly 
working and which he has mentally at his elbow 
in his efforts to reach an agreement on naval 
matters. 


Mr. MacDonald’s reference in his speech to 
the League Assembly hinting at the desirability 
of an international concordat on tariffs has been 
followed during the last week by Mr. William 
Graham’s proposal of a two years’ tariff holiday, 
that is to say, a period of two years during which 
the nations will agree to stabilize their tariffs at 


their existing rates. One of the most disturbing 
factors in economic life is the constant fluctuation 
of tariffs, and by an agreement to keep them 
stationary for a defined period industry could not 
fail to benefit. But this is hardly a step, as it has 
been hailed to be, towards their ultimate removal. 
As “ Pertinax ’’ has commented on the proposal, 
“le mieux est l’ennemi du bon.’’ It is hard to 
see how confirming tariffs at their present rates 
would conduce towards their elimination; the 
scheme cuts two ways, and while it would prevent 
some walls being raised, it would prevent others 
being lowered. But there is something to be 


said for any scheme which removes uncertainty 
from the economic sphere. Translate the idea inty 
domestic terms. It is likely, let us say, that Mr, 
Snowden will remove the McKenna duties jn 
the next Budget. If he does so it will mean that 
these duties have been imposed and removed 
re-imposed and removed again—four processes in 
all—in the course of about ten years. Apart 
altogether from the principles of Free Trade and 
Protection it is clearly futile that industry should 
be at the mercy of conflicting economic doctrines 
with every change of Government. Industry, 
no less than foreign policy or defence, deserves 
and requires some continuity of policy. 


Mr. George Lansbury has lately been described 
as the Jix of the Labour Party. So far as this 
means that he rivals Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
in continually being in the papers, we accept 
the description; but it is in consequence of a 
policy antithetical to that of Sir William that 
Mr. Lansbury has so much publicity. It is odd 
that it should be left to a Labour Minister to 
show concern for personal liberty in little things 
and to express a genial antinomianism ; but breadth 
of mind and a dislike of police-made morality are 
to be applauded wherever they are found, and we 
sincerely congratulate Mr, Lansbury. _ If he 
destroys the prurient concentration of thought on 
Hyde Park, London will be cleaner in thought 
and not necessarily less clean in act. Whether 
all his ideas are capable of being carried out we 
need not now stop to discuss. The point is that 
Mr. Lansbury has brought into politics a very 
wholesome dislike of railings and locked gates 
and restrictive rules and taboo for taboo’s sake. 
The attitude is more important than any 
particular proposal of his. Let him continue, and 
let him inject some of his refreshing heresies into 
his colleagues. It is quite absurd, under a 
putatively representative system, that Ministers 
should abound in restrictive schemes when the 
great mass of the electorate is all for liberty in 
little matters. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain and Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans have joined Lord Birkenhead 
on the Board of the big Anglo-American 
electrical combine of which ‘he is chairman—a 
triumvirate of the India, War and Foreign 
offices that will doubtless greatly strengthen the 
company’s prospects in the field of electricity. 
How seriously we ought to take the movement 
of Conservative ex-ministers to the City it is not 
easy to decide. The acceptance of possibly not 
very onerous directorships is not incompatible 
with strenuous political work; and if the earliest 
of the flitters, Lord Birkenhead, is lost to future 
Conservative Cabinets even he need not be 
regarded as totally lost to politics, nor, even if he 
were, as a loss without compensation. But there 
is this to be said in deprecation. On the face 
of it, ex-Ministers are not likely to interest 
themselves seriously in the City while they expect 
an early end for the present Government. If they 
go Citywards, the average Conservative elector 
assumes that they are resigned to being long out 
of office. This reasoning may be mistaken, but 
it is natural enough, and it is not encouraging to 
the party. The Conservative leaders, therefore, 
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might be wise to refrain from action which seems 
to indicate long life for the Labour Government; 
though we should certainly’agree that as they are 
going at present the Labour Government are 
digging themselves in to some purpose in the 
country and that the Opposition would be 
extremely unwise to challenge an early electoral 


appeal. 


The Government continue their policy of so 
constituting the Commission on licensing as to 
ensure futile wrangling and dissentient recom- 
mendations. We have protested before against 
the vicious practice of packing Commissions with 
representatives of the parties to a controversy. 
The proper place for advocates is the witness-box ; 
the enquiring body ought to be as nearly as 
possible impartial. A well-constituted Commission 
is one that represents the informed common sense 
of the nation, not one that represents sectional 
interests. Perhaps, seeing how the first few 
appointments to the present Commission were 
made, the nomination of one more deeply com- 
mitted sectary does not much matter. Certainly, 
no second thoughts can prevent the Commission, 
already strongly biased by trade loyalty in one 
direction and prohibitionist passion in the other, 
from issuing a majority and a minority report, 
neither of the character needed. We suggest to 
the Government a frank admission of error, the 
scrapping of the incomplete Commission, and 
either the appointment of an impartial body or, 
still better, the dropping of the enquiry. There 
is really nothing that needs to be investigated. 
After the Peel Commission of 1895-1900, the 
debates on the Acts of tg02-04 and on the 
consolidating measures of 1908-10, the debate on 
the Act of 1921, the Southborough report of 1927, 
and the unofficial but very thorough and balanced 
investigations by Dr. Shadwell and Lord Askwith, 
there is no aspect of the drink question which 
can be said to be obscure. As for the notion that 
this country can learn anything by investigating 
how America combines the worst evils of dryness 
with the worst of wetness, it is merely silly. 


After carrying the second reading of his Arbi- 
tration Bill, the Prime ‘Minister of the Australian 
Commonwealth suffered defeat in committee on 
an Opposition amendment. The reflection that 
as lately as last November Mr. Bruce secured an 
adequate majority, and that his defeat by a single 
vote hardly destroys his claim to be still the repre- 
sentative of the popular will, is natural, but arbi- 
tration is a question apart from all other issues. 
Two Ministries crashed in the controversy out of 
which the Federal Arbitration Act originally 
emerged, and arbitration is an issue over which 
almost anything may happen. In effect, Mr. Bruce 
proposed to limit Federal intervention to disputes 
relative to shipping. The alternative, according 
to him, was playing into the hands of those who, 
when a dispute in an industry occurred in one 
State, artificially produced a dispute in the same 
industry in another State, in order to invoke 
Federal action where the local arbitration award 
was unwelcome to them. Mr. Hughes, sincerely 
enough, no doubt, but with no little animus against 
Mr. Bruce, has declared that if there is to be 
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any change the States should yield up their powers 
of arbitration to the Federal Government. What- 
ever be the right way out of the situation, it is 
plain that overlapping and conflict between 
Federal and State decisions cannot continue with- 
out ruinous effects on Australian industry. 


Lord Lee’s suggestion that the horse might be 
eliminated from the design of the Haig statue is 
worth considering. Much of the criticism to 
which the sculptor has been subjected has been 
aimed at the horse, largely because it is not of 
the type used by Haig. Tempers might be a 
good deal cooled if the horse vanished, and in 
this age an equestrian military statue, unless it 
be a memorial to the commander of some exclu- 
sively cavalry force, is an anachronism. For the 
rest, we do not look for agreement. There are 
those who want a work of art symbolizing all that 
Haig personally and as a leader represented; 
there are those who want a minutely realistic 
effigy. Expert criticism of the design, from the 
outfitter’s point of view, is available in quantity. 
We do not see how all these demands are to be 
met by any one statue. The attempt to meet 
them would most probably result in a disastrous 
compromise, which would provoke the gazer’s 
sense of the incongruous. Mr. Charles Marriott 
had some suggestive things to say on that 
neglected danger in a recent letter to The Times. 
Wednesday’s conference between Mr. Lansbury, 
the assessors, Lady Haig and Sir Herbert 
Lawrence left the issue pretty much where it 
was. Whatever the final solution, some sections 
of opinion will be dissatisfied. For ourselves, we 
feel that in an instance of this kind some con- 
cession is inevitable to popular taste. 


Some explanation is emphatically demanded of 
the action of the Aldershot Bench in a case heard 
before it on August 23, which has since been 
brought to our notice. The facts in brief are 
these. Frederick Hoare, 57, who admitted he had 
been in prison many times, was charged with 
wandering at Farnborough on August 13. He 
was found sitting on a seat at 12.35 a.m., his 
explanation being that he had walked from 
London and, his feet being sore, had stopped for 
a rest. Evidence of a bad record was given, which 
Hoare admitted, pleading that he had committed 
no crime on this occasion. The Chairman, how- 
ever (we quote from the report in the local news- 
paper), considered that ‘‘ in view of Hoare’s 
record they could not do less than send him to 
prison for three months with hard labour.’ What 
is just and what is justice do not invariably 
coincide, but the generality of magisterial admini- 
stration in this country is so tolerant and humane 
that we are reluctant to believe there is not some 
undivulged circumstance behind this case which 
if it were known would make the sentence admin- 
istered seem more in accordance with common 
sense and common decency. On the facts, as at 
present known, there can be no excuse for sentenc- 
ing an elderly man to three months’ hard 
labour for the crime of sitting on a_ bench 
after midnight. Further light must be shed on 
what, in its absence, appears to be an example 
of very rough justice. 
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OUR GREATEST TRADING CHANCE 


HE trade agreement with the Argentine has 
| an interest from several angles and not 
least because it may prove to have started 
a new mode in commercial diplomacy. In effect, 
the two Governments set up equal credits in each 
other’s favour for the exchange of their distinctive 
national products and commodities—in our case of 
railway and such like constructional material, in 
Argentina’s case of cereals and other foodstuffs. 
Probably this will not mean any great increase in 
our imports from the South American Republic, 
which already come to over 450,000,000 a year. 
But it ought to mean a considerable increase in 
the Argentine’s purchases of British steel and iron 
manufactures. It does not, indeed, bind the 
Argentinian Government to make these purchases 
as explicitly as Italy, for instance, bound herself 
at the Hague on Mr. Snowden‘s suggestion to 
take a certain quantity of British coal over a fixed 
period. But it may help substantially to facilitate 
the processes of Anglo-Argentine trade and to 
reduce the disparity between British purchases and 
British exports. 

Such agreements between Governments are 
likely to become increasingly common. On 
Tuesday, at Geneva, the British delegates to the 
League Assembly tabled a resolution calling for 
an international conference on the coal trade. 
Sugar is another commodity the production and 
distribution of which would greatly benefit by a 
world-wide convention. Moreover, within the 
Empire itself there is plenty of room for business 
understandings analogous to this one with the 
Argentine. Among the many ways that are now 
being canvassed for the development of inter- 
Imperial trade it is quite possible that place may 
even be found for the revival of certain war-time 
devices. Mr. Thomas may quite conceivably be 
coming home from Canada with his mind full of 
a scheme for the yearly purchase by the British 
Government of the entire Canadian wheat crop. 
During the war such transactions became almost 
normal and something like them may be attempted 
again. India, for instance, places a large number 
of orders abroad that could be attracted to Great 
Britain as the result of reciprocal agreements on 
the Argentine model. 

In one way or another Governments will be 
increasingly on the look-out for chances to help the 
trade of their nationals by arrangements that may 
involve some startling departures from the com- 
mercial treaties of pre-war days. But the limits 
within which assistance of this kind can be usefully 
given are nothing like as wide as they look. The 
State in the sphere of foreign commerce can do 
little more than promote the friendly atmosphere 
and furnish the facilities that will enable the 
private trader to do his best work. A dozen agree- 
ments with the South American Republics would 
not, by themselves, solve the problem of our South 
American trade. They could only make it a little 
easier for our merchants and manufacturers and 
shipping companies to seize the prodigious chances 
offered to them by that amazing continent. ‘‘ Pro- 
digious ”’ is not too strong a word. So long as 
Russia and China stay handcuffed in their present 
confusion, South America is unquestionably the 
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richest storehouse of natural wealth that remains 
to be exploited. The resources of the various 
Republics and the opportunities they present for 
every kind of commercial enterprise from retail 
businesses to the largest public works, and for 
agricultural development on the grand scale, may 
fairly be called illimitable. The time will surely 
come when the New World will be called in to 
redress the balance of the Old in a sense far 
beyond Canning’s thought. 

Moreover, in nearly all these States we have 
been the pioneers. A friendly and receptive atti- 
tude towards England and English traders runs 
all through South America. It dates from the time 
—only a little over a century ago but almost 
incredibly remote from the circumstances of to-day 
—when the cause of South American freedom was 
a popular passion in Great Britain as well as a 
political interest, when thousands of adventurers 
and ex-service men sailed from these shores to 
fight in the revolutionary armies, and when on 
land and sea the prestige that had accrued to us 
as the result of the Napoleonic wars was freely 
and actively at the disposal of the rebellious 
Spanish colonies. Most of us in Great Britain 
have completely forgotten the part that England 
then played. But it is remembered in South 
America and commemorated in a hundred statues 
and inscriptions; and it has ever since impregnated 
all relations between Britain and the Republics 
with confidence and good-will. So far as English- 
men are liked anywhere, they are liked in South 
America. There is not a single State south of 
the Rio Grande where the people do not prefer 
British goods, British capital and Britons as indivi- 
duals to those of any other nation. They know 
that in all our dealings with them we are politically 
disinterested and do not meddle with their internal 
affairs or use our stake in their countries as a 
pretext for unwarrantable violations of their 
sovereignty. 

Small wonder that in these favourable conditions 
British investments and commerce in South 
America have reached very high figures. But we 
certainly do not hold there to-day the predomin- 
ance that was ours before the war. Our position 
has been steadily whittled away during the past 
decade by the bolder aggressiveness of the 
Americans and the Germans. Compared with them 
the contest waged by us has been, and is, inanimate 
and unscientific. We have not adapted ourselves 
with anything like their thoroughness to the special 
requirements of the market. We do not manu- 
facture and export goods to meet the particular 
and peculiar needs of the peoples of the different 
States. We are reluctant to carry on correspon- 
dence and to publish catalogues and _price-lists 
in Spanish instead of English. We are nothing like 
so ready as the Germans to meet the small merchant 
and trader more than half-way in the matter of 
easy terms of payment. We rarely see to it that 
English firms are only represented by English 
agents who can speak the language of their cus- 
tomers and mingle with them out of business 
hours; and our banking machinery has neither the 
flexibility nor the penetrating power of the German 
institutions. 

“We have our agent in South America—in 
Buenos Aires; and he looks after all our South 
American business,’’ says the British merchant 
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i 
or manufacturer. A Japanese merchant might as 
well have an agent in Belfast to look after all 
his business in Europe. The immensity of South 
Americari distances and the scarcity of communi- 
cation are still curiously unrealized by the ordinary 
British exporter. He has not yet grasped that it 
is much easier and shorter to proceed from almost 
any of the capitals of South America to Buenos 
Aires via Europe than to make the journey direct. 
It is because of a defective imagination in these and 
similar details of trade that we are losing ground 
in South America. 

Our goods are as sound and reputable as ever, 
but they lack range and variety of appeal; they 
are poorly advertised; they are too frequently 
offered by representatives who know neither the 
language nor the tastes of their customers; and 
behind the whole operation of British commerce 
in South America, especially on its banking and 
its shipping side, there is observable a relative 
want of up-to-dateness and energy. Tihese are the 
defects which our traders must ‘overcome by theif 
own efforts; no trade agreements can do it for 
them. 


THE TENTH ASSEMBLY 
[From Own CoRRESPONDENT] 


Geneva, September 10 


EARLY every delegate to the League of 
N Batons Assembly brings a speech with him in 

his pocket and thinks of little else until the 
opportunity has come for him to deliver himself of 
it in the presence of bored diplomats, yawning 
journalists and League of Nations Union enthusiasts 
whose enthusiasm fights gallantly against the soporific 
atmosphere of the Salle de la Reformation. The 
consequence is that, in nine cases out of ten, the so- 
called general debate on the Secretary-General’s 
report, which occupies the first week of each 
Assembly, is apt to be little more than a series of 
platitudes uttered in bad French or English and 
then translated by hard-worked interpreters into 
much better English or French. 

But this is the Tenth Assembly, the one assembly 
which proves the exception to the rule, and the 
debate has ‘become more and more interesting and 
important each day. Few of us had realized how 
great a change would result from the substitution of 
Mr. Arthur Henderson for Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
especially as the latter’s good intentions had never been 
doubted and the former’s cleverness as a negotiator 
had scarcely been suspected even by his oldest friends. 
“Uncle Arthur ’’ is indubitably a success, and in 
the long run it will probably be found that his 
reputation has enormously benefited by Mr. Philip 
Snowden’s avarice for bouquets at the Hague. Mr. 
Henderson did much more to make agreement at 
the Hague possible than most people in Great Britain 
realize: here in Geneva his actions are better 
appreciated, and there is a general affection and 
respect for him. His speech, and those of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. William Graham, have 
altered the whole atmosphere of the League Assembly. 

The effect of the Prime Minister’s declaration that 
Great Britain and the Dominions were going to 
accept the Optional Clause is almost comic. 
M. Briand lost no time in declaring that France 
would ratify the signature which she attached to the 
Clause as long ago as 1924. Signor Scialoja 
went one better, and announced to the Assembly 
that he had gone quietly to the Secretariat and 


actually signed it while everyone was saying that 
Italy would probably refuse thus to bind herself 
to submit all ‘‘ justiciable’’ disputes to arbitration. 
After all, there was the case of Corfu.... 
Delegates have followed each other in almost 
monotonous succession. There is what one might 
call a débdcle of good doing, and countries that in 
the past would have nothing to do with compulsory 
arbitration now compete with each other in copying 
the British example. Some people had expected 
Mr. Henderson to refer more definitely to the General 
Act for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes—a little-known document, drawn up by the 
last Assembly, which goes a good deal further than 
the Optional Clause, since it refers to all categories 
of disputes, and not merely to those arising out of 
questions connected with international law. Doubt- 
less he would have liked to do so, but there is not 
yet complete agreement between all the Dominions 
on reservations to the Optional Clause, and he has 
to be careful lest he should alarm the rather reluctant 
Australia. Therefore he had to content himself with 
emphasizing the fact that the signature of the 
Optional Clause was only a first step. 

The heat in Geneva has been exceptional and the 
Assembly Hall unusually crowded. Herr Stresemann 
devoted a considerable part of his big speech to a 
protest against the abominable lack of ventilation 
and space in the Salle de la Reformation. Last 
Saturday the foundation stone of the new building 
was laid with rather funereal pomp, but the Assembly 
Hall will not be ready for four years. The conditions 
are becoming impossible, and one almost prays for a 
diminution of interest in the League in order that 
the danger of suffocation may be lessened. But it is 
very remarkable that, despite the acute discomfort, 
there has been no bad temper. The liquidation of 
the war, achieved at the Hague, has had an 
encouraging effect in Geneva. The Tenth Assembly 
is the best Assembly yet—both more optimistic and 
yet more realistic than any of its predecessors. 
And for the first time for many years the lead has 
been taken by the British Government. Herr 
Stresemann is a sick man and M. Briand has 
nobody of any calibre except M. Loucheur to 
support him. The British delegation is keen, 
intelligent, and efficient, and every member of it 
wins respect. 


COW OR COO? 


HE jabber of the human animal, as 

Campoamor called it, needs to be regulated. 

If we cannot arrive at euphony, let us at least 
strive for uniformity within each group. That 
ocular contradictions are to be avoided is made 
evident to every journalist by the arbitrary office 
rule of every paper: why, then, does any journalist 
rage against the effort of the B.B.C. to avoid aural 
contradictions? If of the alternative spellings of a 
word only one may be used in a paper, why is it 
arrogant of the B.B.C. to tell its broadcasters that 
of the alternative sounds of a word only one may be 
uttered by them? The policy of the B.B.C. is 
legitimate, is necessary, and, under expert guidance, 
has usually been applied with intelligence. 

That is not to say that in every instance the choice 
of the B.B.C. is the wisest possible. What may be 
called the cow or coo question, the question of 
acowstic or acoostic, is open to debate, even after 
so scholarly and sensitive a piece of criticism as the 
Tract just produced by Mr. Robert Bridges.* 
Should pure philologists contribute to the discussion, 


* S.P.E., Tract No. XXXII. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 
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they are to be heard with respect so long as they 
confine themselves to facts, but the moment they 
pass to recommendations it is time to move on. 
With phoneticians, there is reason for even earlier 
flight. ‘‘ What,’’ a notable Victorian man-about- 
town was once asked, ‘‘ what would you do if you 
met a lion in Pall Mall?” ‘* Do, Sir? Damme, I 
should take a hansom!’’ And he who finds a 
phonetician in his path will be wise to call a taxi. 
Philologists notoriously write dreadful English. One 
of the chief authorities on phonetics, who prints half 
the alphabet upside down to represent how others 
speak English, would have to make the whole of it 
loop the loop amid cadent H’s and rocket R’s and 
fusing vowels to render his own utterance of the 
language. Ultimatély, the decision must be with the 
artists in literature and with those well-bred persons 
who are in unconscious accord with the spirit of 
English. 

Education has never effected, and will never effect, 
much in England, because the English culture is not 
rational and therefore not directly apprehensible by 
any rational process. Disraeli told his enquiring 
foreign friend that this country was governed not by 
logic but by Parliament, and Mr. Santayana has 
told us that the Englishman’s conduct is determined 
not by definite principle, but by his psychic weather. 
It is in vain, then, that the philologist and the 
phonetician assail our spelling or our pronunciation on 
scientific grounds. They want a most un-English 
English, which could be taught. We others, though 
we be but poor devils of literary journalists with not 
one-tenth of their science, know that English, just 
because it is the language of a people with an 
unwritten and anomalous Constitution and an 
undefined culture, can only be divined. 

But, certainly, there are aids to divination, to be 
used for what they may be worth. We are not thrown 
back on mere guessing. In the cow or coo question 
we have among other aids those provided by the 
B.B.C., under guidance of a committee including 
Mr. Bridges, and the criticisms of the B-B.C. 
recommendations now published by Mr. Bridges. 
It chances with one reviewer to have before him 
also the just published new editions of two dictionaries 
which offer guides to pronunciation. t 

To one of the dictionaries, Nuttall’s, the Secretary 
of the B.B.C. committee, Mr. Lloyd James, contri- 
butes a valuable section on the pronunciation of 
foreign words. The trouble, however, is with words 
only doubtfully assimilated. We know, and the 
dictionary gives the rule, what happens in English 
to a word like Proserpine; but we also know, though 
the dictionary does not remind us, that one ofthe 
most learned and exactly musical of English poets, 
Campion, wrote, ‘‘ The fairy queen Proserpina.”’ 
Acoustic ’’ is cow (‘‘ a-koust-ik”’) for Nuttall, 
and cow for ‘The Concise Oxford Dictionary,’ 
but coo for the B.B.C., supported, after some 
searching of conscience, by Mr. Bridges. But, 
in truth, all turns on the age of the speaker, the 
younger having been taught a pronunciation of 
Greek other than their seniors used. ‘‘ Aerial ”’ 
is a troublesome word well dealt with by the B.B.C., 
Mr. Bridges agreeing; as adjective it needs, what 
in fact it has generally been given by good speakers, 
the long sound, “‘ ay-eerial,’’ if only to avoid con- 
fusion with the noun made familiar by wireless, but 
also and chiefly that Shelley may not be injured. 
Shelley is perhaps the chief obstacle to the B.B.C. 
and Mr. Bridges when they approve of ‘‘ céntem- 
plative,’’ but Shelley rather mysteriously shifts the 
accent as he conjugates the verb, ‘‘ I céntemplate ” 
(‘ Prometheus’), ‘‘ whom thou contemplatest ’’ 
(‘ Hellas ’). And here I would meekly put a 
question. 


+The Concise Oxford Dictionary.’ Oxford University 
‘Press. 7s. 6d. Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary. Warne. 7s. 6d. 
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Is it, I would ask, always quite safe to assume 
that a poet who usgs a word in a particular context 
with an unusual accentuation would so accent that 
word in isolation? In the hands of a greater master 
of lyrical measures, even of impetuous blank verse 
the strangest accentuations are carried off by the 
metrical impulse, and I am nearly certain that 
Swinburne, for one, did not ordinarily give certain 
words the values they have in particular contexts he 
provided for them. It may, perhaps, be added that 
the context will sometimes carry off corrupt forms 
that in isolation would be intolerable, as hap 
in Roscoe’s quite beautiful sonnet with the terrible 
epithet ‘‘ Apollian.” 

But not to digress in an article that has barely 
begun and must speedily end, surely the B.B.C. js 
right, and Mr. Bridges wrong, and ‘ The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary’ still more wrong, about 
‘““contumely.”” Mr. Fowler’s ‘‘ céntumly”’ js a 
horrid word, adverbial in sound—suggesting that 
the accused had contumly picked pockets. Hood, 
rhyming it with ‘‘ gloomily,’’ seems to me right for 
modern English, though for older English the locus 
classicus is ‘ Hamlet.’ The American dictionaries 
accent the first syllable, and I dare say that is a 
very proper thing to do if one does not wish to 
preserve the penultimate vowel sound: Hood did 
want to do so, and Hood was a very fine artist, not 
merely a buffoon with a couple of tragic inspirations. 
** Medicinal,’’ even after Mr. Bridges’s dealings 
with it, is a hopeless word. In the seventeenth 
century it was a dissyllable, and Butler rhymes 
medicines ’’ with ‘‘ dead since.”’ Dr. Johnson 
allowed the accepted pronunciation for the sub- 
stantive, but played strange pranks on the derivatives, 
contriving to read Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Do come with 
words as medicinal as true,’’ as if the anti-penultimate 
word were ‘‘ medici-nal.’? Mr. Bridges is justified 
in most of his girding at Johnson; he should not 
invoke Donne, whose dealings with accent were so 
capricious. Also— 

But, with nothing said, I am arrived at ‘ Finis, 
n. (no plural),’’ identical with ‘‘ Finis, n. fy-nis.” 
Seeing that there is no plural, that by some nasty 
convention an article must have just one end, though 
it plead, like the infant in the epitaph, that it knows 
not what it was begun for if it was so soon to be 
done for, I ask but one more question, about a word, 
used by Landor, which is in none of the dictionaries, 
but which the B.B.C. might use as a test: 
Onomaciasts,’? ‘‘ Uncle Onomaclast calling” 
should stir the homes of England into working at 
cross word-puzzles, as distinct from  cross-word 
puzzles. But, as I was about to say—however, no 
matter. A. B. C. 


WHAT AMERICA DRINKS 


[From Our WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT] 


[ J the An Volsteadism, as nearly everyone knows, 
the American who has the inclination and the 
means can get anything he wants to drink. 

He can buy excellent whiskies if his taste is in, that 
direction. He can negotiate with his bootlegger for 
wines and champagnes and postpone payment until he 
is assured that the goods are as represented. The gins 
of Holland, the liqueurs of France, aperatifs, ports, 
sherries, all are his if money is no object. The boot- 
legger is there to supply his demands, and in justice 
to the fraternity it should be said that they are usually 
prompt and efficient and almost always honest. 

But they aré@salso expensive. Hence it comes about 
that the basic American drinks are corn whisky and 
synthetio gin. ‘* Corn,” as it is familiarly called, is the 
favourite beverage in the rural regions; gin is. the 
townsman’s tipple. Gin is the favourite because it 18 
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easy to procure, cheap and comparatively safe. A 
quantity of industrial alcohol, purged of its denaturant, 
a few drops of oil of juniper, a teaspoonful or so of 
glycerine, the whole diluted with-about an equal amount 
of water, and a potable concoction with a powerful 
kick is prepared for the expert operation of the host 
of the party. Of course gin can be, and is, bought 
in fancy bottles with high-sounding labels, but no one 
is fooled. Everyone knows that all gin, practically 
speaking, is ‘* synthetic,’’ and it is drunk with that 
understanding. 

The ingenuity which is characteristic of this race 
is especially evident in the almost numberless mixtures 
and blends of which gin is the base. Before prohibi- 
tion there were but three or four standard cocktails. 
Now there are thirty or forty, with new ones constantly 
being added. Some of the smart magazines make a 
‘point of printing the recipe of the new formule which 
have come to their attention. One publisher has put 
forth two books filled with them. The diner-out is 
consequently invited to try innumerable combinations 
and permutations. Most of these are ghastly affairs. 
The good cocktails remain what they were before— 
the Martini, the Manhattan and the old-fashioned 
whisky cocktail. For women there is now, as there 
was before, the orange blossom, but this, like other 
fruit-juice cocktails, is fatiguing to the masculine 
taste. It is valuable chiefly since it can be made of 
ingredients readily procurable and, secondarily, that it 
has the ‘‘ kick.’’ 

The kick, of course, is the chief end of American 
drinking at the present time. Even gin is now less 
rarely seen in the ‘‘ long ’’ drinks, such as the rickey, 
than it was even a few years ago. What is sought 
is a speedy reaction, thorough-going relaxing of con- 
ventions and inhibitions, an immediate stimulation of 
conversation, a loosening of the muscles for dancing— 
in brief, a “‘party.’’ Especially the young of this gen- 
eration seem to have this attitude towards their 
imbibing. Drinking for the pleasures of the palate is 
rare. No other theory, certainly, could account for the 
widespread use of corn liquor. Farmers are a favoured 
class under the Volstead Act. They can make cider 
and even wine for their own use; but one sees little 
of these beverages in the country. ‘‘ Corn” is a fiery, 
malodorous liquid, the taste of which is almost 
impossible to describe. If you can imagine vodka, 
mixed with paregoric, you may have a faint idea of it. 
Served fresh from the still, it has a repellent after- 
taste which is well-nigh nauseating to those trying it 
for the first time. But it has a powerful kick, and there 
is official evidence that it is drunk in almost terrifying 
quantities. In the State of Georgia alone, an average 
of 1,500,000 gallons of it have been seized by the 
authorities annually for the past six years, and it is 
usually said that for every gallon the enforcement 
officers manage to seize, nine gallons get into circula- 
tion. Georgia has a population of about 3,000,000. 

Corn is drunk with water, it is drunk neat, and it is 
made into cocktails. But perhaps the best-known 
mixture at the present moment is the coco-cola high- 
ball. Coco-cola, which is also a product of Georgia, 
is a proprietary syrup of secret composition, formerly 
used with soda-water as a ‘‘ soft drink.”’ Its chief 
narcotic ingredient is caffeine. Nowadays the 
Georgians and other Southerners pour a drink of corn 
into a tall glass, and the usual amount of coco-cola, 
ice and soda-water, and imbibe the product. This com- 
bination of narcotics is apparently especially agreeable 
to the feminine taste, Secondary drinks in the country 
districts are apple jack, a distillate of cider, and peach 
brandy, which is described by its name. These, how- 
ever, are limited in quantity and production and 
restricted to certain districts. The quality of both is 
generally regarded as higher than that of corn whisky. 
This means that the product of any given region is 
bought up qufckly by the discriminating residents of 


the area and put away for proper ageing in the kegs 
in which it is delivered. Both these liquors make their 
appearance in the form of cocktails, punches and cups, 
usually at festivities of the more formal sort. Once 
we get away from these simple and easily-obtainable 
liquors and into the region of drinks made to please the 
palate, we run into greater complexities. Gresham’s 
law is as true of wines and spirits as it is of money. 
Good beer and good wine both present a problem to 
the would-be temperate drinker. 

This problem has been solved in various ways. The 
bootleggers supply cheap wines of a sort. Usually, 
however, they are sweet, ‘‘ sacramental” wines, 
masquerading as port or sherry, or sour and extremely 
perishable red wines manufactured by the Italians of 
the cities. These latter are the wines served ordinarily 
in the ‘‘ speak-easies ’’ of New York and other cities. 
But one discovers after laying in a stock of them for 
home consumption that they do not keep. Many a 
host has been embarrassed at the dinner. table by dis- 
covering that he has offered his guests vinegar. Hence, 
wine-making tends to become a domestic art. There 
are fortunate Americans who know some of the rudi- 
ments of vini-culture. But they are far between. The 
“* grape-wine ’’ made in the average American home 
by old-fashioned housewives in pre-prohibition days 
was a sickly sweet concoction loaded with cane sugar 
and provocative of nausea to a trained palate. 
Unfortunately, there are all too many Americans who 
still think such stuff is wine and will blithely serve it 
to their guests with a piece of cake. Wine-making 
worthy of the name is still confined largely to the 
cognoscenti or intellectuals with some cosmopolitan 
experience and to Italians, Germans, Hungarians and 
such folk not completely Americanized, but these 
people have a remarkable influence over the rest of the 
country and there are trustworthy statistics to prove 
that more and more Americans are mastering the 
secret of the art. 

This drinking for pleasure still involves difficulties 
which are not endured by the folk who drink for the 
kick alone, Some few persons have put in vineyards 
and are growing their own grapes under the tutelage 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, which 
gets out bulletins on the subject. But by far the 
largest amount of home-made wine is the product of 
the Californian grape. The crop comes on the market 
every autumn with a rush, and while it commands 
prices which would have been inconceivable before the 
war, it is bought up speedily and distributed through 
strictly legal channels. There must be millions of noble 
experiments going on every year in September and 
October in American cellars, Some few vinters have 
become proficient and can turn out wines of various 
types that have everything save the final authority. 
Ports and sherries, being most akin to the earlier con- 
coctions, are usually the most successful, but I have 
drunk some excellent clarets and sauternes and 
occasional hocks and moselles which lacked only 
bouquet to make them highly desirable. The strides 
which have been made of tate years are due not only 
to the methods of manufacture and the varieties of 
grapes but also to the use, now growing common, of 
noble yeast, imported from abroad and kept growing 
from one year’s end to the other in the proper cultures. 
Some of the more expert manufacturers have begun 
to note differences in vintages and will tell you glibly 
that their ’26 was excellent but their ’27 was not so 
good. In this field, too, there has grown up a business 
which just skirts the edge of the law. It is possible, 
quite legally, to purchase unfermented grape juice by 
the barrel. When the bung is drawn and a fermen- 
tation stopper substituted, nature takes its course and 
in due time. a potable wine is produced. One or two 
firms not only supply the grape juice but also send 
round their workmen to rack it at the proper intervais 
and to cork it finally in bottles of the traditional shape. 
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But the cost, with these refinements, begins to approach 
that of smuggled wines. 

However tenuous the wine tradition in America, 
the use of lager beer was general before prohibition 
and was growing with a speed to delight believers in 
temperance. The sudden official closing of the 
breweries left citizens with a great thirst and no means 
of satisfying it. The Germans were the first to begin 
home brewing. Others who tried it in those early days 
soon became discouraged at the complexities of the 
process and the uncertainty of the product, and took 
to gin. But the Germans kept doggedly on and various 
manufacturers and merchants finally came to their aid, 
In consequence, there are shops now in every big town, 
and in most smaller ones, where the necessary material 
and apparatus for the manufacture of beer are kept 
in stock. Even the five and ten cent stores, which are 
the prototypes of your sixpenny shops, now sell bottles, 
caps, syphons and all the smaller tools of the art. 
But more important than the machinery has been. the 
production of well-made and trustworthy malt syrup, 
flavoured with hops. With this substance, a sense of 
cleanliness and the necessary bottles and caps, almost 
any housewife can brew beer as easily and much more 
quickly than she can put up her season’s supply of 
tinned fruits. 

Laws passed in various States in the last year or 
two placing a tax on the sale of such malt indicate 
that its use is growing. Hence it may be possible that 
in some homes, at least, home-brewed beer is displacing 
the former gin and corn whisky. But it is impossible, 
in the light of present knowledge, to say to what 
extent this is true. Under prohibition, as under licence, 
the battle for temperance is a difficult one and the 
Government seem to deiight in putting obstacles in 
the way. 


ANOTHER RETURN 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 
1« London again. But this time I wondered 


why in the name of thunder I ever came back 

so soon. I wondered hardest in the Strand, 
where the claims of business had taken me. 
Opposite Charing Cross Station the road was up, 
and five hundred internal-combustion engines were 
gathered in one small space, snorting at one 
another and pouring out their evil fumes. For 
ten minutes I was unable to move from the pave- 
ment. Both ways along the Strand were blocked 
with vehicles, and Duncannon Street was jammed 
with buses. It was 87 in the shade; there was 
no shade; and you may add another 100 degrees 
for the immense heating powers of the con- 
glomeration of exploding engines. There was 
no air. There had not been any real air in that 
part of the world for days, and now it was nothing 
but hot petrol gas. My lungs were choked up; 
my eyes were smarting with the fumes; and a 
vile perspiration—quite unlike the healthy sweat 
of the tennis-court or the seashore—trickled down 
my face. I remembered, like some tantalizing 
dream, the beach in Cornwall, the heather on 
the cliffs, the deep green pools, the blue beyond, 
the mist of spray softening the edges of the 
distant rocks, and the salt sweetness of the air. 
And I asked myself—Why? And if some Danton 
had suddenly leaped to his feet on the top of a 
bus there and had roared out “‘ Why?” I think 
something startling might have happened. I 
think we might have stopped cursing and mop- 
ping our brows; we might have torn things down 
and blown things up; and danced the Carmagnole 


among the ruins when the blue daylight rushed 
in again. 

Once you have lost your temper, the Strand on 
a hot afternoon does nothing to recover it for 
you. It has one or two cool sensible places, where 
you may drink in peace, but the Government of 
this great democracy have decided that these places 
shall be closed at three. There is something very 
one-sided about this drink business. If I do not 
drink myself and dislike seeing other people drink, 
I can, by artful agitation, work my will in cer. 
tain places or at certain times. But you, who 
happen to like drinking, cannot impose yourself 
on me. Even if my agitation fails, 1 am not com. 
pelled by the successful drinkers to swallow so 
many pints of beer or glasses of whisky-and-soda 
every week. I propose that Local Option, if it 
is enforced, should have some elements of sports. 
manship in it. If one side wins, all become 
teetotallers; if the other side wins, all become 
steady drinkers. It seems to me I have as much 
right to pour beer down a man’s throat as he has 
to take my beer away from me. _ If the Wets 
succeed in America, they should turn the army 
of prohibition agents into anti-prohibition agents, 
whose duty it is to see that every man and woman 
in the country has a glass or two of ‘ hooch” 
every day. Meanwhile, the oases close at three. 
You must stay in the desert until the sun loses 
half its height and ferocity. 

The whole street, everything in it, everything 
it stands for, seems idiotic on such an afternoon. 
Melancholy young Jews, wearing something out 
of stock, linger outside cheap tailors, like 
uneasy spiders. If you halt a moment outside 
those shops, they will pounce upon you. As 
you pass the teashops you get a hot rank breath, 
and a glimpse of people who are all under- 
nourished and _ over-tired. Everybody _ inside 
those places looks dejected. That is probably 
why they are not closed at three. We are rapidly 
evolving an urban civilization only fit for people 
who are perpetually tired, timid, dejected. Any- 
body with character, anybody who talks loudly, 
has opinions, laughs in public, whistles, and is 
liable to fall in love, will soon be arrested and 
probably deported. We have arrived at the tea- 
shop age, with higher mathematics in the back- 
ground, and snivelling ‘‘ portions’’ of some 
thing that looks like food but isn’t, in the fore- 
ground. We live out of tins. Already there are 
long queues of patient lunatics waiting to see the 
successful talkie, in short, to have some enter- 
tainment out of a tin. Many of those people are 
no longer capable of entertaining themselves. They 
have been drilled out of it: ‘‘ Hurry up! ’— 
‘* Mind the doors !—‘‘ This way !’’ Some of them 
have to catch a certain machine in the morning, 
have to record their time of arrival at work on 
another machine, have to watch another machine 
all day or all night, take all their food and even 
their opinions from machines, and so at last come 
to ask for their entertainment to be given to them 
by machines. 

I know, I know. Life is better than it was. 
Not so many babies die; people are taller and 
heavier and healthier; there are more pleasures 
and luxuries about; hours of work are shorter; 
houses are more sanitary, more comfortable; and 
if we can only avoid being blown to pieces by 
the next war, can settle down to live in peace, 
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the millennium is fairly in sight. I believe it all. 
| am one of the optimists. Byt not in the Strand 
on a hot afternoon, after returning from a remote 
corner of this island, a corner that has a chance 


of not resembling Brooklands track and Hammer- 


smith Broadway for at least five or six years. 

The bus-drivers, sweating over their engines, 
heave round their steering-wheels; the conductors 
jook out anxiously, or push past their passengers ; 
the drivers of lorries and cars swear softly and 
change the grinding gears; the pedestrians jostle 
one another, wait at the pavement edge, then dart 
across the road like criminals in flight; the very 
policemen looked worried, cross; the men with 
newspapers come racing out of side-streets ; elderly 
people totter into teashops and order things they 
do not want; and everybody you see seems hot, 
strung up, and unhappy. A stranger to our world, 
looking on at such a scene of effort and worry 
and roaring confusion, would immediately come 
to the conclusion that here was some crisis, that 
there was a tremendous reason for all this fuss, 
and that in an hour or two perhaps everything 
would be changed, perhaps for ever. He would 
ask at once, ‘*‘ What is happening ?’’ and then 
we should stare at him, knowing well that nothing 
was happening except a hot afternoon. We 
should have to make it plain that all this fuss 
was just ordinary life going on in the ordinary 
way. Then it would be his turn to stare. 

After twenty minutes of this petrol bedlam, I 
was suffering from a raging headache. There 
was nothing wrong with me. I was indeed 
feeling unusually fit, as well I might, after five 


weeks on the edge of the Atlantic. But that 
was the trouble. I had returned with a body 
admirably fitted to walk and run _ and, 


splash about, but not to resist the assaults 
of this lunatic street. My nervous system 
gave in at once, and signalled the fact 
by presenting me with a headache. In a week 
or two I shall probably be able to endure the 
worst traffic jam without having a chisel driven 
into my temples. But no doubt I shall pay for 
this in other ways. Sometimes I wonder how 
my old age—if I have any—will be spent. Even 
now it is almost impossible to be quiet anywhere. 
As I write here, in what is supposed to be one 
of the quietest parts of London, I hear the sudden 
roar of a car or motor-cycle every other minute, 
and all the time I can catch the distant droning 
of a plane. In a few years, we are told, the sky 
will be full of planes, and even though they may 
be quieter than they are now, it is certain that 
they will be noisy, so that we shall be bombarded 
by sound from almost every direction. Nor will 
there be any escape anywhere in the world. The 
thought terrifies me. Cannot we stop it? Must 
we go hurrying on into the inferno? There is 
hardly a single new invention that does not make 
aracket, a throb in the air. The very household 
appliances of this age are as noisy .as factory 
engines of the last age. Is it too late to make a 
stand for real comfort and decency and quiet, 
to say to every inventor, ‘‘ One moment! Does 
this thing of yours make a noise, a smell, a fresh 
fuss ? if it does, take it away, destroy it,’’ to 
persuade people that it is better to stay in one 
place always if there is peace there than it is to be 
able to go anywhere in the world and find 
nothing but the same din and fumes and sweat? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Y The Editor of the Sarurpay Revigw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication th 
week, should reach him on 


A MUSICAL COMPETITION 


SIR,—In view of the wide popularity of the 
Saturpay Literary Competitions, it has occurred to me 
that a Musical Competition, say every six weeks, 
would be of the greatest interest. 

- How stimulating to an enthusiast to receive the 

verdict of a Dr. Malcolm Sargent or a’ Mr. Gerald 

Cooper. There are, I am sure, a large number of 

musicians, both amateur and professional, who would 

be either willing to set, or anxious to enter, such a 

competition. 
I am, etc., 


BiBEsco 
44 Bedford Square, W.C.1 


[We shall be glad to hear the opinions of other 
readers on this interesting suggestion.—Ep. S.R.] 


FOREIGN POLICY 


SIR,—One is hearing a great deal just now about 
our ‘‘ British sacrifices in recent years for the cause 
of peace in Europe ’’ and this sort of statement is used 
-—very unfairly I think—as a kind of ‘‘ stick to beat ’’ 
Sir Austen Chamberlain in his ‘‘ lack of firmness ”’ 
and alleged concessions to other Powers. This seems 
to me rather rough on Sir Austen and more than that 
is a species of cant (N.B. No wonder the French call 
us hypocrites), especially on the part of those who 
claim to believe in ‘‘ continuity of policy ’’ as regards 
foreign affairs. 

These people never define ‘‘ continuity of policy.’’ 
Was it “‘ continuity” when, after the various treaties 
imposed on old Russia in the nineteenth century that 
bottled up the Russian Imperial fleet in the Black Sea, 
we in 1914 promised Constantinople a free warship 
egress through the Dardanelles to the same Russia? 
Was it ‘‘ continuity ’’ that in 1914-18 was insisting 
on a united Poland within Russia, and then in 1919 
was demanding an independent Poland? The reason 
of this apparent contradiction is that most people, 
even editors, confuse ‘‘ continuity of policy’’ as 
regards a final aim with ‘‘continuity’’ as a means to 
obtain or maintain that aim; as regards the latter, 
there never has been ‘‘ continuity of policy’? or we 
should never (to take only one example) have fought 
Germany. 

The objection, or final aim, however, has always 
been the maintenance of the British Empire, including, 
of course, India, that ‘‘ jewel of the Crown.” Subject 
to this idea Britain has never been, and is not now, 
really interested in what happens to Europe inside 
certain wide limits. Sir Austen’s alleged complaisance 
as regards France and Italy has probably been con- 
ditioned by the fact that seriously antagonizing them 
may endanger our eastern communications for reasons 
that become obvious on studying a map. 

We are therefore constantly looking for aids to 
our maintenance of these communications. First of 
all we garrison Egypt; then we hold Palestine and 
Trans-Jordania under a ‘‘ poppycock’’ mandate to 
safeguard our Egyptian and Canal interests; we then, 
to safeguard our interests in Trans-Jordania, control 
Mesopotamia by means of aeroplanes and a puppet 
Sunni king. Under the Coalition Government 
we tried hard to break up and_ control 
Turkey. We also had a good attempt at controlling 
Persia not only in the Teheran area (who will ever 
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forget the ‘‘ tin-lizzie ’’ road of the war period?) but 
also in the eastern region until the eagle eye of the 
late Lord Northclifie discovered and made public the 
immense waste of money and the unwarrantable 
seizure of Persian lands there for the building of a big 
military road and forts—all with the secret purpose of 
sontrolling Russian Turkestan. It seems to me that 
this sort of thing as a means to an end can be 
thoroughly overdone. 

And now under British rule in Palestine we have 
the spectacle of some fifty Jews round the ‘‘ Wailing 
Wall ”’ in Jerusalem killed by Arabs in a semi-religious 
riot—a thing that never happened under the much 
abused Turk. 

I am, ete., 
‘* TOURNEBROCHE ”’ 


THE DOUBLE FAULT OF MR. LLOYD 
SIR,— 


I much regret that Mr. Lloyd 

Should be in any way annoyed 

(Or have to go without a meal— 
Though, being a quarter Dutch, I feel 
Inclined to let him take the cheese). 
But count my lines, Sir, if you please! 
You will observe I used no more 

Than the due number, twenty-four ; 
For Mr. Pope provided me 

With the first couplet: Q.E.D. ; 
While Mr. Lloyd himself—who hails 
(Or I will eat my hat) from Wales— 
With Flattery’s sincerest form 

In his own lines my heart doth warm. 


I am, etc., 
GEORGE VAN RAALTE 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. N. L. Lloyd—to 
whose verbal dexterity I desire to pay a tribute of 
unqualified admiration—has pointed out that in a 
recent verse competition, of which I was the setter, 
the total number of lines in one of the winning 
entries amounted to twenty-six. I (as one not 
unversed in the higher mathematics) am aware of 
this fact. As Mr. Lloyd, however, appears to 
require an explanation he shall have it. 

I must blame myself for a certain unforeseen 
ambiguousness in the wording of the instructions. 
The winning competitor, it seemed, was under the 
impression that I had asked for twenty-four original 
lines of verse which he accordingly supplied, point- 
ing out that the first two lines were of my own 
composition. This was something that, I admit, I 
had not anticipated, but, after a slight hesitation, I 
decided to admit the claim—the more readily for 
the fact that I had not definitely stipulated that the 
two opening lines should be included in the total 
of twenty-four. 

On the subject of the nationality of the winning 
prizeman I can supply no information, but I sincerely 
trust that your correspondent will not be under 
the painful necessity of having to forgo his dinner. 
Mr. Lloyd himself I should judge (from his name) 
to be a Welshman, but even if I am incorrect in this 
surmise the discovery shall not be allowed to impair 
my appetite. I shall not even eat my hat. I 
prefer instead to take it off to Mr. Lloyd’s prowess 
as a writer of light verse. 

I am, etc., 
T. MicHaEL Pope 


THE PRICE OF JOURNALISM 


SIR,—Respecting the correspondence relative to 
the financial position of journalists, there is a great 
deal of information in an excellent little book published 
recently entitled ‘ Secrets of your Daily Paper’ by 
Mr. Frederick W. Carter; who evidently writes with 


full knowledge of his subject. Therein he states inter 
alia that runners i.e. freelance reporters, may eam 
‘*on his worst week £7 or £8 and on his best £15 to 
#20 a week.’’ Doubtless the particular man alluded 
to was an expert. 

I am, etc., 


J. P. Bacon 


THE THEATRE 
SEASONAL MATTERS 


By Ivor BROWN 
By Herbert Ashton, Junior. Adelphi Theatre. 


M ORE theatres have been closed during 


Brothers. 


August than is usually the case and the 

autumn season has made a laggard start. A 
well-known play-agent has told me that the new 
crop is likely to be undistinguished, and I can only 
hope that he has been misled. Certainly ‘ Brothers’ 
was not an encouraging start for our September 
sessions. It is an American drama purporting to 
deal with the old problem of character and environ- 
ment. An experimental doctor, finding himself in 
charge of orphan twins, pushes a silver spoon into 
the mouth of one boy and parks the other on the 
lower reaches of the New York Waterside. The 
rich boy is turned into a lawyer and finds himself 
defending his slum-bred twin on a charge of man- 
slaughter and securing his acquittal. But, brilliant 
in the court, he is hopeless in the home. Engaged 
to a smart young lady, loved and encouraged by 
his foster-parents, proceeding to forensic victories 
with all things handsome about him, he finds his 
pleasure in a pinch of dope and ultimately collapses 
into a heaven whose only manna is cocaine. Mean- 
while the river-side boy, living in the roughest of 
rough houses, is also a gem of virtue glistening in 
the rough-diamond fields of a speak-easy. Eventually 
he takes the dope-fiend’s place in high life and the 
smart young lady is only too glad to have him as a 
substitute for the twin-light that failed. Presumably 
the play is meant to prove that character is more 
than bank-account; if you park an infant he-man 
among the bulliest of boot-leggers in the most 
unsavoury of ‘‘ joints,’’ nothing will prevent his he- 
manliness from developing one hundred per cent. of 
ethical splendour. It is the taint in the blood that 
tells. You may send your next foster-child to Eton 
or to Canning Town, Oxford or Hurst Park, Southend 
or Cap d’Antibes. It matters not. The weakly will 
be weak and those who have the mind to self- 
indulgence will dope on, dope ever. But of course 
there is no proof in a single specimen, and in any 
case the play is far too crude to point a moral. All 
that happens is that Mr. Hartley Power adorns 
the tale by a scampering adventure in quick-change 
acting. Playing the part of both twins he is 
continually hopping off-stage as one and hopping 
on-stage as t’other. The play contains one change 
of scene and innumerable changes of trousers. It 
reminded me of the old music-hall sketch ‘ Humanity ’ 
in which Mr. John Lawson and an_ industrious 
colleague used to gallop round in a_ stage-fight 
whose main object was to smash a record number of 
gas-globes. More globes, it could be proudly billed, 
would be broken twice nightly than on any stage 
in the history of the world. Mr. Power probably 
fixes, within the compass of two hours, more studs, 
braces and buttons than were ever adjusted in 2 
similar period even by that delight of my boyhood, 
‘““Mr. R. A. Roberts, the Protean Actor.’’ I am 
sure that the lawyer he portrayed was never non- 
suited and I felt that Mr. Power’s staff of dressers 
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were as much to be congratulated as any of the 
actors. But is this mixture of sob-stuff and trick- 
tailoring really deemed good’ enough to open a 
West End season? 

It is a curious fact that during recent weeks, with 
the thermometer constantly making leaps at ninety, 
the theatres have been extremely well supported. 
That may be partly due to the fact that a number of 
houses were closed. But I do not regard that as 
a dominant feature of the situation. If only half 
a dozen houses had been open and they had offered 
machine-made and undistinguished pieces, they would 
still have been fairly empty. The remarkable thing 
js that neither the discomfort of most London 
theatres nor the prices of the seats nor a burst of 
scorching weather will keep people away from the 
play, if they really desire to see it. There is much 
grumbling about expense, but reducing prices rarely 
helps a management. Provided it can show some- 
thing with distinction either of authorship, acting, 
or production, and provided (a big provision) that 
the news of this distinction has gone round the town, 
it is safe despite the attacks of an outsize in anti- 
cyclones, the high cost of seating, and the most 
calamitous efforts of Victorian theatrical architects. 

Mr. Coward may be regarded as essentially a 
fashionable author, but Mr. Cochran, who has sense 
enough to know that this business of months does not 
matter, launched Mr. Coward’s operette .‘ Bitter- 
Sweet’ exactly at the close of the social season. 
‘The First Mrs. Fraser’ was another July baby 
and has thriven through the drought and the heat. 
Hammersmith has done well all summer with ‘ La 
Vie Parisienne’ and the Royalty has been kept 
crowded by ‘ The Matriarch.’ ‘Wake Up and 
Dream’ has broken even Mr. Cochran’s records. 
‘Journey’s End’ has easily survived the holidays 
and ‘ By Candle-Light’ has been another of the 
hot-weather successes. The common factor of these 
plays is something individual. If the theme of one 
or two is conventional, the treatment is not. Some- 
where in all of them is a blaze of personality. Not 
one of them is out of the machine; indeed, most of 
them have features which might make a nervous 
manager think ‘‘ This is unusual. It will never be 
popular.’’ The first panic about ‘ Journey’s End’ 
is such common history that I need not repeat it, 
and I believe that there was considerable trepidation 
and delay about the staging of Mr. Ervine’s adroit 
and beautifully executed comedy, ‘ The First Mrs. 
Fraser.’ The birth-pangs attending a big success 
are commonly of the most agonizing kind. 

Yet I dismally foresee that during the coming 
autumn I shall have to face the usual routine of 
machine-pieces, deemed by incorrigible ‘* backers ” 
to be red-hot certainties and doomed by the public 
to be stone-cold failures. Yet, if there ever was a 
time for a little audacity on the part of managers 
it is now, when the talkies are taking over the 
routine-stuff and selling it in better premises and at 
lower prices. The theatre has one great advantage 
over the kinema. It need not play down to the huge 
public whose myriads of half-crowns are essential to 
make an economic proposition of a film. The makers 
of talkies must still envisage a much larger audience 
than the makers of plays, which means that they have 
to keep discussion and spectacle on the plane of the 
slow, the emphatic, and the obvious. When I go to 
a film I am always saying to myself, ‘‘ Oh, do get 
on with it. I know exactly what you are going 
to do next, so please hurry over it if you can’t cut 
it out.” But the film-people are right. They are 
thinking of minds unused and of wits that need to be 
told everything three times over. te: 

My argument is that the theatre public is an 
entirely different one, and the experience of this 
summer, when the talkies came in with all the allure 
of an innovation, is useful evidence. They have not 


injured the theatre in so far as the theatre has been 
true to its special functions and productive of its 
special pleasures. The great personalities, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, Miss Marie Tempest, Miss Yvonne 
Arnaud, and Mr. Ainley have easily ridden the heat- 
waves and defied the competition of the canned 
voice. The wits and lyricists, Mr. Coward and Mr. 
Herbert, and Mr. Hastings Turner, have had their 
distinctive say and found their distinctive audience. 
Of ‘ Journey’s End’ and of the acting of Messrs. 
Clive, Zucco and the others no more need be said. 
Not a fragment of the acting, or of the play, came 
out of the machine. Is that machine to go grind- 
ing on through the winter to the general loss or will 
managers suddenly realize that the stale lounge-hall 
comedies and crook-and-gun stuff can be left to the 
canning industry and that an audience with wits as 
well as eyes and ears is waiting at their doors? 
The autumn will answer. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—185 


Set sy ANTHONY BERTRAM 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best translation 
of the following verse by Heine. Marks will be 
awarded to those who retain the metre and rhyme- 
scheme of the original, although this is not essential. 
But it is essential that the neatness of the original 
should be retained : 


Die blauen Veilchen der Augelein, 

Die roten Rosen der WaAngelein, 

Die weissen Liljen der Handchen klein, 
Die bliithen und blithen noch immerfort, 
Und nur das Herzchen ist verdorrt. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the three most 
entertaining “‘ improbable ”’ sentences. The improb- 
ability must be inherent, but the speaker of the 
sentence may be indicated. Example: Barber: 
** Your hair is in perfect condition, sir.’ The 
sentence may take the form of a question and 
answer as, ‘‘ Do you admire the works of Burns? 
I dinna ken the name.’’ A higher standard than 
that of the examples is expected. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 185a, 
or LITERARY 185s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful) or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, September 23. The results will be announced 
in the issue of September 28. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 183 
Set By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


A. Assume that Macaulay’s New Zealander was 
(or will be, 2,000 years hence) the leader of an 
archeological expedition whose object is _ the 
excavation of London, and assume him to have 
begun digging at any point you like between Victoria 
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Station and Temple Bar. We offer a First Prize of 
Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea 
for a version of the concluding paragraph of his first 
report to New Zealand, in which he summarizes (in 
not more than two hundred words) the surprising 
results of the first few weeks’ work. Ordinary 
modern English. 


B. Since there is again—at long last—an “ R ”’ 
in the month, we hasten to offer a First Prize of One 
Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for 
an ‘ Ode to an Oyster.’ Brevity is essential, but any 
contribution which does not praise the bivalve 
unreservedly will be rejected on sight. 


REPORT FROM MR. WILKINSON 


1834. Entries for this competition were fewer than 
I had expected, and a large proportion of the competi- 
tors have failed to see that it really was—as I flatter 
myself—quite a bright idea. They had treated it 
simply as a joke, and so, in a sense, it is; but it is 


a much better joke if you take the trouble to think » 


out what the New Zealander would really be likely 
to unearth with his shovel. To suggest, as 
Philanderer and other humorists do, that copies of 
the Daily Mirror will still be found lying about, and 
still legible, is obviously absurd when we consider 
the quality of modern printing ink and paper. Indeed, 
I cannot see how we can seriously expect to leave any 
written or printed record of our daily lives behind us 
for readers 2,000 years hence, The ancient Babylonians, 
I believe, were in the habit of writing their grocers’ 
bills and invitations to luncheon on (or rather in) the 
surface of bricks; but those bricks are so-rare to-day 
that if you dig up one that can still be read you may 
sell it for a considerable sum of money. What will 
be left of our wretched rag-paper ? 

These were the kind of considerations that I hoped 
competitors would bear in mind. Obviously the 
problem will be mainly an architectural one; and 
obviously the chaotic condition of London architecture 
—a Byzantine temple of the twentieth century just 
beside Victoria (I fixed that point on purpose), and ai 
Gothic church of the Middle Ages only a few hundred 
yards further west—will provide a problem confusing 
enough to drive these learned New Zealanders to 
despair. James Hall has grasped this point, and I 
unhesitatingly recommend him for the first prize. We 
must try to forgive him that third paragraph. [ 
cannot find it in my heart to recommend anyone for the 
second prize. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
Our most important discoveries are : 


* rst. The ruins of a vast Early Christian 
Byzantine Temple (probably circa a.p. 600). A marvel- 
lous building for the period. The early date is 
corroborated by the absence of Inscriptions of the 
Religious-Industrial-Merger period discovered on the 
sites of many later temples. These are texts cut in 
stone, such as: ‘‘ Be in Time—Eternity comes later ’”’ ; 
‘* Let the Little Ones do the Praying ’’; etc. (How 
sad to contemplate the decline of so wise a people !) 

2nd. The Subways or Tunnels, which (apparently) 
undermine the city everywhere. Probably constructed,, 
at great cost, to enable the inhabitants to cheat the 
dense London fogs. 

3rd (and supremely important). Nearly a thousand 
volumes of a periodical publication, the SaTuRDAY 
REviEw, miraculously preserved in a natural damp-proof 
chamber (though the contents are far from dry). 
Evidently made a powerful stand against decadent 
influences—vainly, alas! (This discovery will save a 
lot of digging.) : 


* Nore (for present-day readers). The localities are: Ist. 
To the east of, and close by, Victoria Station. 2nd. Various. 
3rd. Near to Covent Garden Market. 


We endeavoured to enlist the assistance of the few 
native savages who infest the surrounding regions, but 
they displayed so little interest in the work, and So, 
much in hours of work and payment (dole), that we 
were glad to be rid of them. 

James Hatt 


1838. There was a fine gush of verse in response to 
this invitation. Much of it was good, and all of it was 
enthusiastic. It is tempting, indeed, for an oyster. 
worshipper to give the prize simply to him who praised 
highest; but we must not forget the claims of art, 
And both art and oysters seem to me to get a fair 
show in the ode sent in by Lester Ralph. I have only 
one objection to it. What is this wild talk of Cayenng 
and Chilli? Are not even lemons an impertinence, 
after all? Let Lester Ralph take note that at the 
annual Colchester Oyster Feast not even so well- 
established an ingredient as pepper is placed upon the 
table—or so it was but a few years ago. But he has 
the right spirit. He understands—‘‘ racy of the sea,” 
he says. I recommend him for first prize. And | 
recommend Pantarei for the second; he makes up in 
wit for what he seems to lack in appetite. 

There were many others which I turned down most 
regretfully. For instance, this last verse, of three 
sent in by Crescens, is so good that it must, at any 
rate, be quoted—if only for the sake of its pun : 


Fateful fish, thy heart seems stony, 
Hermited in hard-fast shrine. 

Yet, like poet and his crony, 

I have pu’d the Gow ones fine. 

Rivals submarine thou routest. 

So, a glass of Reid, his stoutest ; 
Then, I add, to crown my glee, 
Honest, downright pearler—thee ! 


But a pun is not enough to win a prize in this 
illustrious competition, and I can only thank Crescens 
for the laugh it gave me. Honourable mention is due 
to F. Muriel Lanauze, Q. Q. Q. and R. H., who had 
an attractive lyrical quality. The winning entries were: 


‘FIRST PRIZE 


Oh, for a draught of Guinness from the wood, 
Lemons, Cayenne, some Hovis buttered, 

A spot of Chilli, and whate’er of good 
Ingredient remain, all featly spread ; 

A dish of thy coy and beardless brethren, 
Fattened on oatmeal, racy of the sea, 

And he who deftly opens them, nor stays 

His hand till I say ‘‘ When! ” 
If thy Poseidon grants this boon to me, 
With closéd eyes this prayer to Thee I’ll raise. 


Glide gently down, dissolve, perchance beget 

Within me that emotion I have known 
Listening to music, stirred by wild regret 

For vanished beauty, raptures once mine own, 
In deglutition’s languorous ecstasy 

My fancy strays, my pulses beat again 
Their call to action, kindling every sense 

To youth renewed by Thee. 

Come from thy timeless bed beneath the Main, 
Translucent, opaline, Omnipotence ! 


LESTER RALPH 


SECOND PRIZE 


Mollusc, subtle and slippery, 
Felicitous combination 
Of two valves, 

Two sexes! 

You have made 
Disease precious 

And added 

To the letter R 
Authority greater 
Than a king 

Could give it! 
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BACK NUMBERS—CXLII 


HO by taking thought can hope to under- 
W sx popular taste in certain periods? 

The ordinary English playgoer three hundred 
years ago was presumably capable of perceiving 
the grandeur of Chapman through all the obstacles 
to perception that he put between him and even the 
elect. But the acted drama is an affair of com- 
plicated appeal; poetry in it may be forgiven for 
the sake of spectacle by one class in the audience 
and platitudes for the sake of acting by another. 
Fiction, also, may make strange bedfellows in 
admiration, for other and obvious reasons. And 
probably it is the lyric meant to be sung that is the 
fairest test and the greatest puzzle. There was 
once a public in England for ‘‘ There is a lady, sweet 
and kind,’’ and ‘‘ Kind are her answers,’’ and ‘‘ Oh, 
love, they wrong thee much,”’ and ‘‘ Have you seen 
but a bright lily grow?” Eventually, for three or 
four decades of the nineteenth century, there was a 
public, including a great many persons who were 
neither stupid nor uncultivated, for ‘“‘I’d be a 
butterfly born in a bower,’’ ‘ The Soldier’s Tear,’ 
‘The Mistletoe Bough,’ ‘‘ She wore a wreath of 
roses,” ‘‘ I dreamt I dwelt in marble halls ’’—all 
of them the work of Thomas Haynes Bayly. 

* 


The late Andrew Lang once wrote a series of 
versions of some of Bayly’s songs, showing how 
pre-Raphaelite and other poets would have handled 
the same _ substance. Maybe, to use Charles 
Lamb’s words of Coleridge’s sermons, it was 
“only his fun ’’; but possibly he meant to suggest 
that the conventions of a later age had little advan- 
tage over those of an earlier except relative novelty. 
if such was his suggestion, he fell into error. 
Stock properties are stock properties whatever their 
origin or date, and to that extent must be con- 
demned, Théophile Marzials with his rococo and 
often unintentionally amusing verse being in that 
respect no better than Bayly. But even with a 
Marzials there is, for all the reductio ad absurdum of 
Rossetti and Morris, something to reduce; with 
Bayly the absurdity is initial, and not even he can 
degrade the lyric beneath its matter. 

* 
* * 


No cynic has ever dishonoured human nature 
more than the sentimental vulgarian; and Bayly, 
with the best intentions and an _ unquestioning 
adherence to morality, is in his weak way a defiler 
of life. There can seldom have been a slug with 
more respectable references, but it is a slug that 
crawls over Bayly’s pages. His sentiment is 
maudlin; and, when he would escape from it into 
satire, he does so with things on the level of 

Why don’t the men propose, mamma? 
Why don’t the men propose ? 
He thinks he is being arch or ironical when he is 
only being a cad. And always, in one way or 
another, he falls below even his poor material. 
* * 


A writer whose illustrious name shall not be 
printed on the same page as Bayly’s was author of 
these lines : 


Many may still recall the hours 

That saw thy lover’s chosen flowers 
' Nodding and dancing in the shade 

Thy dark and wavy tresses made; 

On many a brain is pictured yet 

Thy languid eye’s dim violet ; 

But who amongst them all foresaw 

How the sad snows that never thaw 

Upon that head one day would lie, 

And love but glimmer from that eye? 


And here is Bayly, in the final stanza of his most 
esteemed lyric: 


And once again I see that brow— 
No bridal wreath is there— 

The widow’s sombre cap conceals 
Her once luxuriant hair. 


But it was Bayly who reached that queer organ, 
‘“‘the great heart of the British public.’’ Moore 
had done it before, in much the same way; but 
Moore, though his levity was that of a nature with- 
out weight, not of a nature with buoyancy, and his 
musicalness half a fraud, has quickness and a 
certain blarneying sentiment and a certain vamper’s 
skill with the instrument. ‘ Bayly is a long descent 
even from Moore. 
* 
* 


He compares badly in most respects even with 
the most popular of his successors, Mr. F. E. 
Weatherly, who has just died. I do not pretend to 
have heard or seen the ‘‘ words”? of the 1,500 
songs Mr. Weatherly produced, but in late Victorian 
and Edwardian days I must have listened to several 
score of those compositions, and I do not remember 
being annoyed by the words of any. There was no 
literary quality in the lyrics, and clichés abounded, 
but my impression is that their sentimentality was as 
nearly unobjectionable as_ sentimentality can be; 
indeed, I seem to recall one set of words which had 
a certain genuine if obvious pathos. 


But what I should like to discover is why ‘‘words’’ 
for popular singing should have been so bad from 
Bayly’s day to our own. I am not asking why 
popular composers do not go to Shelley: God forbid 
that they, or their betters, should. What I want to 
know is why a ballad like Samuel Lover’s delicious 
‘ Whistling Thief,’ which has ease, humour, 
character, happy sentiment, was not the rage 
throughout Victorian days and into our own. If 
ever a set of ‘‘ words’’ was born for honourable 
popularity, Lover’s was; but it has never had it. 
Not being Scottish, I am unable to say what may 
have been sung within living memory among the 
people in Scotland; but I do know that our popular 
English song composers have hardly cast a glance 
at the wealth of naturally singing things by minor 
Scottish writers. For all I know, the Scottish 
peasantry may roar out ‘ Tullochgorum’ nightly, 
but our musical gentlemen in search of lyrics seem 
never to have heard of that splendid rollicking thing, 
surely the heartiest lyric of its sort ever written. 

* 
* 


Is it quite out of the question for our revues to 
have more significantly frivolous or mocking lyrics? 
What would happen if Mr. Coward emulated the 
Elizabethan author of 

Tee-hee, tee-hee, O sweet delight! 
He tickles this age who can 


Call Tullia’s ape a marmosite 
And Leda’s goose a swan? 


And what would happen if someone, not in a high- 
brow or antiquarian enterprise, but simply out of 
belief that what has once pleased people can please 
people again, made a framework for a_ selection 
of those innominate songs which enchanted even the 
groundlings three hundred years ago? I ask; but 
meanwhile, on points, Bayly is the drawing-room 
laureate of the mid-Victorian age, Mr. Weatherly of 
the late Victorian and Edwardian, and somebody 
else tickles an age which would naturally take 
Tullia and Leda for new film stars with simian and 
anserine tastes. 
STET 
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REVIEWS 
MR. GOULD’S POEMS 


By T. Earte WELBY 


The Collected Poems of Gerald Gould. Gollancz. 
12s. 6d. 


HIS volume, in appearance a credit to its 

publisher and its printer, is not that sometimes 
welcome enough gift of verse which a writer whose 
main business lies elsewhere offers his more intimate 
admirers. To such a writer, if he be sensitive and 
imaginative, there may quite frequently come an 
impulse not other than the poet’s; and his general 
literary accomplishment may include that of verse; 
and the result, for one or more of many reasons, 
may be more than merely acceptable to those whose 
admiration he has won by his work in other kinds, 
as A. H. Bullen’s verse and Edward Thomas’s was 
to some of us. Yes; but that result will not be 
comparable with Mr. Gould’s volume. It is not a 
question of degree, it is a question of kind. Mr. 
Gould may appear in as many capacities as he 
pleases, as a critic of fiction who can say good 
things about even the ineffable, as an ingenious 
essayist, but he is a poet, not by virtue of Hesperidean 
wind-falls. He has a constantly poetical temper; 
his instinctive attitude towards the world is a poet’s; 
his worst work in verse is still a poet’s, his best 
among the most finely felt and exquisitely uttered 
poetry of our time. 

A few very early and a few occasional pieces 
excepted, his poetry has the primary merit without 
which secondary qualities matter little. |The 
excellence of his poetry arises out of what Rossetti, 
in one of his few and invaluable statements of 
artistic principle, called ‘‘ fundamental brain-work ”’ 
and in another ‘‘ mental cartooning.’’ The poem, 
when Mr. Gould is at or near his best, is conceived 
so that it is not an impulse eked out by after- 
thoughts, however happy, but contains in the 
first lines of a lyric or the first sonnet of a sequence 
the whole matter of its development. Again and 
again we witness, in these pages, an expansion of 
idea or emotion as inevitable as a flower’s. 

Not that Mr. Gould is infallible. In one of the 
most poetically fortunate hours he has had in recent 
years, he wrote seven-eighths of this lovely epitaph: 


Life did her wrong, and death will do her wrong, 
Rest was for her too fond, and change too rough. 
Not love could make her mortal, and not song 
Could give her immortality enough. 


She had such beauty as, when all else goes rotten, 
Lurks in the flower beneath the darkness furled. 
Here lies, lone buried in a place forgotten, 

The girl that was the wonder of the world. 


That last line, good in itself, and in substance 
fitted for a place in, say, Donne’s magnificently 
exaggerated ‘Second Anniversary,’ is out of key 
with the implication of personal lamentation in the 
lines that precede it. ‘‘ Helen’s dead,’’ and so is 
Rose Aylmer, but their poets rightly mourn them 
at different removes. Then, but this is very rare 
in Mr. Gould’s work, usually of an unforced and 
unmistakable originality, there are one or two things 
adopted without being bettered : 


West is the wind?—It brings me 
The smell of mortal air. 

East is the wind?—It sings me 
The country song of care. 


O wind of double sorrows, 

How soon your task shall be 

To blow my dust where morrows 
Will know no more of me! 


If that be not doing Mr. A. E. Housman’s work for 
him, what would be? ‘A Portrait,’ for some 
reason that I confess eludes me, reminds one reader 
of the verse of Father Tabb. And in the Odes there 
is a faint suggestion, now and then, of a way 
with lines, not with ideas, which was the later 
Coventry Patmore’s. But the few blemishes, almost 
all with some compensating quality of their own, 
and the few reminiscences count for little against 
the mass of individually felt and beautifully expressed 
poetry between these covers, poetry with a double 
and undeniable appeal. 

Much contemporary poetry comes to us as the 
voice of unreconciled discord; Mr. Gould’s as the 
voice of reconciliation, achieved by no casuistry or 
cheap optimism but in the reference of all he has 
experienced to the idea of personality. The high 
and subtle argument towards coherence, and accept- 
ance of everything because of it, is not to be 
abstracted from Mr. Gould’s verse, and there is not 
space enough for full quotation, but these few lines 
may hint it: 

What you have done 
Is to give place and meaning to the sun. 
In you achievement’s real: in you, the hour 
Comes with intention and departs with power; 
Essential to the turning day, 
In evanescence fulfilling its very soul, 
Since its due purpose is to pass away— 
The cipher that illuminates the scroll, 
The part that means the whole. . . 
The rhythm, the range, the bud, the flower, 
The music and the marching hour. 


. . 


Confusion, wonder, effort, stir; 

Danger, the bright discomforter ; 

Spring’s broken plenitude of light— 

Here in one harmony unite, 

You have plucked the flower nor lost the dew, 
And I have loved the world in you. 


‘‘ The part that means the whole ’’: this poet has 
an exceptionally sensitive faculty of discerning the 
implications of unity in diversity, a rare power of 
conveying to us both his dismay before the contra- 
dictions of life and his passionate faith in their recon- 
ciliation in the perfected experiencing personality. 

It is into these poems, the finely elaborated odes 
published nine years ago, and into some of the 
sonnets, worthy of their company, which appeared 
with them, that Mr. Gould has put most of his 
doctrine; and since they are also the most imagina- 
tive and empassioned poems he has yet written, it is 
by them that he must be ranked. But, lucid as 
they are, they are not everybody’s reading. People 
in general, aided by anthologists, will doubtless 
fasten on isolated brief lyrics, such as ‘ Mortality,’ 
‘For a Friend Killed in Battle,’ ‘ Welcome,’ or on 
the sonnet that begins: 


If you were nothing but a sight to share, 
A coloured grace, a bird of beauty preening 
Pale flames of plumage in the overweening 
Light of the insolent and crystal air... 


But Mr. Gould, because he is a poet in the full 
sense, is not of those who may be left to anthologists. 
His verse does not merely bear collecting: it gains 
much by being read ih a collected edition. He is not 
the versifier of experiences, a proportion of which 
are a poet’s and some of which proportion, luck 
aiding merely literary skill, he has been able to 
render worthily; he is the poet of a _ unified 
experience. There is no man of his generation to 
whom poetry comes more naturally, none who is 
more patient in waiting for its coming. He has no 
tricks, sets no snares, forces no note, and has made 
no habit of verse. A journalist of resource, with 
capacity to write excellently about the first subject 
that presents itself, he has kept journalism out of 
his poetry, which has not been written for its day 


and will survive its occasions. 
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FOOL’S PARADISE 


Pons Asinorum, or the Future of Nonsense. By 
George Edinger and E. T. C. Neep. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


HAT nonsense depends on aimlessness is the 

initial and accurate declaration of the authors. 
But who can chart the future aim of that whose 
virtue and vitality consist in having no aim? The 
framework of a series dealing in futures might bear 
hardly on this book, but fortunately the authors have 
refused to accept the tyranny of a title and have 
written far more of the past and present of nonsense 
than of its possibilities. The result is a most enter- 
taining essay, rich in quotation from the old masters 
of clownship’s craft. Naturally they are enthusiasts, 
delighting in the man who makes ‘fan as opposed to 
the man who makes fun of something. Their theme 
is Nonsense Absolute, but they do, as they travel down 
the ages, include in their precious loot much that is 
really relative. It is preposterous, for instance, to 
claim ‘ The Beggar’s Opera ’ as nonsense; it is satire 
precisely aimed, as Gay’s enemies well saw. And so 
with such moderns as ‘‘ Beachcomber,’’ whom the, 
authors very properly appraise. Mr. Morton’s Mr. 
Thake may stand with one foot in Nonsenseland, but 
his other is firmly rooted in the solid-English home 
of well-to-do noodledom. Most of the ‘‘ Beach- 
comber ’’ family, of whom we are seeing rather too 
little nowadays, have no kinship with Absolute Non- 
sense and never touched the sea-coast of Coromandel. 
Deauville and the Lido are their haunts and they are 
authentic figures of social satire. Boubou Flaring, 
Captain ‘‘ Stag’’ Fauncewaters, Mrs. Tuttle-Tuttle, 
complete with Thorpe and Ghetto (not ‘‘ Ghecco,”’ as 
carelessly printed on p. 69), Lady Cabstanleigh and 
Professor Strabismus (whom Lord Beaverbrook pre- 
serve !) are simply the masks of those who actually 
boom and gossip and ogle in the printed matter and 
photographs of the rest of the paper. Lovers of non- 
sense must be grateful to the Daily Express for 
permitting its far-darting satirist so beautifully to 
satirize itself. 

The truth of the matter is that Absolute Nonsense 
is tolerable only in small doses. To read Lear steadily 
and read him whole is to waste him. Fun with an aim 
is not only easier to compose; it is also easier to digest 
in quantities. Satire is the salt of life and required at 
every meal; nonsense is an occasional delicacy that is 
all the sweeter for the surprises which it occasions. 
The authors are always slipping away from their own 
formula and their own ideal of aimlessness. They write 
of ‘* Nonsense, the greatest of humanizing influences,”’ 
but if nonsense has a social value it is immediately 
caught up in social aims. When nonsense ‘‘ human- 
izes,” then we shall have some detestable uplifter 
organizing a Ministry of Nonsense and tying Merry 
Andrew in red tape from ten till five. Surely that is 
not intended. The clown must come and go as he 
pleases and, if he is not there, we cannot organize him 
into existence for ‘‘ humanizing ” purposes. A depart- 
ment of nonsense which provides some of the best 
results has been a trifle neglected. That is the uninten- 
tional nonsense of the legislator and of the solemn fool 
in which America abounds, Messrs. Edinger and Neep 
will find Mr. Mencken’s ‘ Americana,’ either in the 
collected volumes or in any number of the American 
Mercury, a rich deposit of the preposterous in this 
kind. Under the heading of ‘‘ the Christian women of 
Nashville, Tenn., consecrate their noses to the Noble 
Experiment ” we read: 

Mrs. E. P. Blair, president of the Davidson County 
W.C.T.U., announced at a meeting of State W.C.T.U. 
officials celebrating the tenth anniversary of the Prohibition 
Amendment, that members of her chapter have pledged them- 
selves to report as liquor law violators all persons they 
encounter whose breath bears the taint of alcohol. Included 


are those met on the street, on a street car or in a private 
home, she said. 


Equally good is this sacramental note from North 
Carolina : 


A rather strange situation arose in court on Saturday, when 
Judge Ward sentenced Henry Mackey, Negro, to the county 
roads for larceny of silverware from the North Carolina 
College for Women. The court had imposed a sentence of 
thirty days on Mackey, who asked to speak to the judge before 
being carried out of the court-room. He informed his honour 
that he was the defendant, who had been sentenced to matri- 
mony after being convicted of immorality in court on Friday. 
Whereupon Judge Ward held the commitment in the larceny 
case in abeyance until Henry is wedded. 

The Future of Nonsense, like the Present of Finance, 
would seem to live across the seas. 


A LITTLE TOO MUCH 


Life of John Keats. By Albert Erlande. Trans- 
lated from the French by Marion Erlande. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


O great poet can be studied too much; and, 

since great poetry yields up for each generation 
qualities unperceived or otherwise valued by previous 
readers, there can never be a really final criticism. 
But we cannot be quite happy about the multiplica- 
tion of books on Keats. The late Sir Sidney 
Colvin’s solid biography and Buxton Forman’s 
inclusive and exhausting edition seem to us to have 
marked the limits beyond which, in those directions, 
it would be perilous to go. Both left some few 
things to be discovered, but reports on them or 
reproductions of them might well have taken the 
form of an item in the proceedings of some Society, 
notes in some collector’s catalogue of his treasures, 
a limited issue of a curiosity of literature, a brief 
essay on some aspect of Keats’s life or work. 
Instead of which we have had the late Miss Amy 
Lowell’s vast biography—de mortuis nil nisi magnum. 
Criticism is obviously another affair, but there we 
have had Mr. Middleton Murry’s ‘ Keats and 
Shakespeare,’ a book with some acute and suggestive 
passages, but one which left at least one reader with 
the impression that Keats was the active partner in 
the¢Trinity. 

M. Erlande’s excuse may be the housemaid’s: his 
book is quite a little one. It would be harsh to call it 
misbegotten, but it is superfluous, and an antinomian 
and Malthusian age may think that the severer 
condemnation. Mr. Middleton Murry, who con- 
tributes the Preface to M. Erlande’s book, thinks it 
needed because it is briefer and cheaper than the 
books by Sir Sidney Colvin and Miss Lowell. But M. 
Erlande, though well aware of the researches of his 
predecessors and nearly always intelligent in his own 
interpretations and criticisms, neither gives us such 
a useful, if uninspired, summary of the life of Keats as 
Sir Sidney Lee provided with reference to Shakespeare 
nor a piece of really independent criticism. Very 
rightly, he quotes at length, considering the scale 
of his book, from the letters, but for the most part 
in dealing with Keats chronologically, not in a 
sustained attempt to relate his ideas. The avject 
and dreadful outcries to Fanny Brawne have a 
certain physical explanation, which a French writer 
might be expected to set down without trepidation : 
it is not given. The thoughts on his own art in 
which Keats abounded, and they, with a few 
passages in Coleridge and Rossetti’s few sayings, 
are the most illuminating we have had from our 
poets, are also liberally quoted; but M. Erlande does 
not see their peculiar merit. He glorifies them as 
the philosophy of a poet; but what distinguishes 
these from, for example, Shelley’s or Wordsworth’s 
pronouncements on poetry is that they are the sublime 
common sense of the imagination. To say that may 
seem bathetic; it will not to those who have under- 
stood how supremely difficult it must be to make 
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quite the best of that world of imagination. Keats 
begged Shelley to ‘‘ curb ’’ his ‘‘ magnanimity.”” He 
curbed his own in all his truly characteristic work. 
There is less waste, less uneasiness about the origin 
of poetic wind-falls, less hesitation in taking 
unexpected opportunities and less hurry to snatch at 
them, in Keats than in any other English poet. He 
is the perfect type, not of the poet, who will some- 
times be the victim of his own magic, but of the 
artist in poetry. 

M. Erlande is fully informed, except, perhaps, 
since he mentions neither Mr. Bridges nor Mr. 
Symons, regarding criticism of Keats; he is lucid 
and easy to read; but, all the same, his book is 
unnecessary. 


THE PHILISTINE AS SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHER 


The Doctor Looks at Marriage and Medicine. 
By Joseph Collins. Rider. tos. 6d. 


HE attitude to sex and marriage expressed in this 

book is no new one. What is new is that crude 
philistinism has found its voice, and has mastered the 
language and logic of science. Neither this, nor our 
new freedom of expression in matters of sex, should, 
however, lead us to suppose that a comparable change 
has taken place in our emotional relation to these and 
allied problems. 

Marriage has been criticized from two sides. On 
the one side we have the poets and idealists who 
claim that ‘‘ Marriage should be held to be created 
by love, and sustained by love ”; meaning by ‘‘ love” 
that precise blending of passion and spiritual harmony 
and solid friendship ‘‘ without which the close associa- 
tion of a man and a woman seems as disgusting as it 
is degrading.” From this point of view, in so far 
as marriage seeks to enforce by law a relation whose 
reality depends entirely on the unbroken continuance 
of emotional bonds, it is ugly to the point of wicked- 
ness. It is argued that, while it is often right 
formally to contract on things determinable by our 
wills, it is absurd and ethically stultifying to con- 
tract on things determinable by our emotions. 

On the other side, we have the hearty philistines, 
whose views are vigorously presented by Dr. Joseph 
Collins in this book. The views, as I have said, are not 
new; though one had, until recently, associated them 
rather with market-ordinaries, saloon-bars, and such- 
like places than with expositions of medical sociology. 
The attitude here expressed is a patronizing and com- 
placent one, and is characterized by a habit, offensive 
to those brought up in another tradition, of ‘‘ paw- 
ing’ the subject with unpleasing familiarity. Dr. 
Collins’s very definitions are pervaded by this queer 
atmosphere, blended of common sense, biological 
pietism and good-natured, heavy-handed ‘‘ jollying ”’ : 

Marriage is legitimate intercourse between man and woman, 
sacramentized by Church, legalized by State, conventionalized 
by Society. It is a disciplinary measure devised by God to 
promote man’s self-realization and perpetuation. He created 
him bigamously, and gaited him monogamously. Marriage 
is motivated by pleasure, profit, desire for progeny and protec- 
tion, and precipitated by love. 

He writes elsewhere : 

Man and woman are identical] in their origin, genesis and 
destiny. They have one purpose—to reproduce their kind. 

Subduing the earth is incidental and contributory, that their 

descendants may have a propitious and pleasant place in 

which to propagate. 

It is difficult to see how any but the crudest vul- 
garian could be inspired with respect for the sanctity 
of an institution the chief virtue claimed for which 
would seem to be the facility it offers for recurrent 
physical gratification. It is true that in a poetic 
moment Dr. Collins allows that, ‘‘ to be supremely 


ideal,” such ‘ indulgence must be accomplished under 
auspicious conditions.” 

One cannot imagine a more truly regrettable pro- 
paganda than that of the vulgar philistine notion that 
love is but a euphemism for the procreative urge 
Never was there a time when it was more important 
to stress the need for emotional integrity, and it js 
the emotional side of marriage that most urgently 
demands consideration and reassessment. As Mr. 
Edwin Muir has said: ‘‘ Life does not consist in 
functioning, but in living.” If we are to keep alive 
the ideal of love which the poets have tended, an 
ideal which the best of humanity have ever treasured, 
we must regard men and women as ends in them- 
selves, capable alike of joy and of sacrifice. 

H. R. 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY BURGUNDY 


The Court of Burgundy. By Otto Cartellieri, 
Kegan Paul. 21s, 


ROFESSOR CARTELLIERI’S ‘Studies in the 

History of Civilization,’ as he calls them, are the 
fruits of nearly a generation of study and are included 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul in their monumental ‘ History 
of Civilization ’ series. It should be understood that 
they do not make a history of Burgundy—a work much 
to be desired—but are studies of the by-ways of history 
—-social life and manners, art, literature, music, knights 
and ladies, witch persecutions and other manifestations 
of the life of the time. In the chapter entitled ‘ The 
Glorification of Tyrannicide’ there is a description of 
the excitement that followed the murder of Louis of 
Orleans in 1407 and of the scene a year later when a 
vast concourse of notables was entertained for some 
hours by a dissertation by Magister Jean Petit on 
murder as a fine art. There follows an account of the 
outward splendour and magnificence of the court of 
Duke Philip the Good who, allied with England, 
extended the frontiers and increased the prosperity of 
the Flemish towns. In his day the towns were the 
scenes of such endless festivities, stately tournaments, 
banquets and revels, that, as Mr. Malcolm Letts, the 
translator, observes, ‘‘ it seems to the reader to-day 
that no time can have remained for serious business 
and affairs of State.’’ Half the chivalry of Europe, 
we are told, resorted to the Burgundian court, where, 
in the person of the Duke, there presided the last 
great representative of feudalism. 

Charles the Bold destroyed what his ancestors had 
created. He was ambitious and wanted to be King of 
Burgundy, King of the Romans and King of England, 
to re-establish a ‘‘ Middle Kingdom ’’ between France 


and Germany. After a hectic career of ten years in. 


which he fought a number of ‘“ rounds’’ with 
Louis XI, that monarch, or rather the Swiss, defeated 
him, and Charles the Bold died at the battle of Nancy 
in January, 1477, at the age of forty-three. 

Beneath the gold, pomp and splendour of fifteenth- 
century Burgundy and the frenzied pleasures of a 
stormy age there was ample misery and more vncer- 
tainty. Suicides increased and no crime appeared 
impossible. Only the new rich flourished in the violence 
of the times, but their prosperity was brief, for it was 
an age of destruction and dissolution and, above all, 
an age of glaring contrasts. Piety and superstition, 
asceticism and sensuality, learning and wizardry, 
chivalry and cowardice, naiveté and sophistry, all 
co-existed, and the catalogue could be indefinitely 
‘extended, The common watchword, we read, was 
taire, souffrir, faindre et dissimuler, and Professor 
Cartellieri chooses as the motto of his conclusion the 
words of Villon, ‘‘ Rien ne m’est seur que la chose 
incertaine.”’ His richly-illustrated volume is a learned 
and engaging guide to the culture of late medieval 
society at its most brilliant. 
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FRENCH WAR TRIALS 
Treason and Tragedy. “By George Adam. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 


R. GEORGE ADAM, as a member of the staff 

of The Times, had the journalistic luck to be in 
M. Calmette’s room at the Figaro office when two very 
scared policemen came to remove Madame Caillaux, 
who had just fired several bullets into the editor whom 
a sympathetic jury afterwards affirmed that she did 
not kill. Possibly that episode sharpened his interest 
in the particular sideshow of the Great War to which 
he now devotes a very readable and curious volume. 
At any rate he attended a great many of the trials 
before the Third Court Martial of the Seine and the 
Senate sitting as a High Court of Justice. From his 
own notes of these proceedings, combined with the 
official records and reports in Les Causes Célébres, 
Mr. Adam has compiled a lively though cursory narra- 
tive of the leading cases which were brought before 
these tribunals. 

The most important of these were the trials of M. 
Caillaux and M. Malvy. Both reveal a singularly 
unsavoury state of corruption in the body politic which 
permitted such possibilities. We grumble about our 
Home Secretaries; but it is more than one genera- 
tion since such a phenomenon as M. Malvy’s suc- 
cessive terms of office at the Ministry of the Interior 
could have been possible in this country. Mr. Adam 
acquits him, as did the Court, of the worst charges 
brought against him; he was not a traitor but an 
incompetent and self-seeking politician. What a gang 
it was that surrounded him and fattened on the pick- 
ings which he let fall! Almeyreda and Duval might 
have come right out of a novel by Alphonse Daudet, 
instead of appearing in the fervent and patriotic denun- 
ciations of M, Léon Daudet- ; 

One of Mr. Adam’s most amusing chapters deals 
with the career of the egregious and esurient Bolo. 
Another chapter tells the story of the mutinies in the 
French army after Nivelle’s failure in 1917. The most 
extraordinary thing about them was the way in which 
they were kept secret. The British troops never heard 
a word of them, though it was generally supposed 
that Haig must have some good reason for keeping 
his army soaking in the mud and blood of Passchen- 
daele. The Germans obviously could never have heard 
of them, or they would have deserted the Passchen- 
deale red herring and gone for the weak spot farther 
south. Yet how on earth was the secret kept so 
well? Thousands of French soldiers coming on leave 
must have known all about it and talked to their 
families and friends. Yet even by the end of 1917 
it was still virtually unknown that sixteen French 
divisions had been in open mutiny and that some of 
them even started to march on Paris in order to force 
the Government to make a shameful peace. This is 


perhaps the greatest mystery of the whole war, and. 


we wish that Mr. Adam had explained it a little 
more fully. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LITERATURE 


Creative Imagination: Studies in the Psychology 
of Literature. By June E. Downey. Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 6d. 


SYCHOLOGICAL explanations of literature are 

rarely welcome. ‘‘ There is no mistaking the 
blare of alarm that is heard whenever psycho- 
analysis approaches the sacred preserve of art.” Pro- 
fessor Ernest Jones told the members of the Newcastle 
Literary and Philosophical Society, ‘‘ artists are 
astonished, and usually remain incredulous, when 
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told that psycho-analysis is in no way likely to 
diminish their capacity for esthetic enjoyment and is 
more than likely to heighten it.’’ No one supposes 
that there will be any immediate change in the 
attitude of English reviewers towards those who offer 
psychological explanation of art and literature. Theirs 
is an unhappy réle; uninvited guests at a splendid 
feast, their mouths full of sour utterances, they 
cannot expect to be treated with civility. The 
artist cannot believe that the psychologists can have 
any other intention than that of destroying art. 
Therefore he seeks to discredit him by making his 
criticism appear clumsy, vulgar, futile or inaccurate. 
This practice is what the psychologist terms ‘‘ operat- 
ing words’’ in order to maintain the value of 
** fictions.’’ In such an atmosphere there can be no 
quarter; pistols are ordered for two, coffee for only 
one. 

It is Miss Downey’s mistake that she has refused 
to order coffee only for one. First she seems to be 
a sentimental lady with a taste for poetry and for 
twilight talk; secondly, disliking the réle of an 
ugly fairy, she hates the thought of bloodshed; by 
hiding the pistol underneath the mattress she can 
pretend that-it is not there. Consequentiy her book 
is so loosely constructed, written in such a tone of 
artificial persuasiveness, so irritatingly purposeless as 
to make all her readers, to whatever school of thought 
they may belong, wish that they had not to undergo 
the burden of reading it. 

There can only be one purpose in psychologizing 
about art and the creative imagination : that is to find 
out the nature of the ‘‘ stuff ’’ from which dreams are 
made. The game as played by Mr. Richards and Mr. 
Ogden is an intellectual game, not an artistic game. 
However arrogant and cocksure these two authors 
may appear to be, they always have something new 
to say—but in spite of what they write literature and 
art go on unheedingly. It is only at dinner that they 
need to be separated from artists by a flower pot. 
Miss Downey, however, employs the flower pot for 
another purpose—all smiles, she graciously inserts it 
into every sentence. Will we not wonder at its 
psychology? Will we not smell the delicate aroma 
of its literature? Our natural reaction to twaddle of 
this kind is to say ‘‘ drat the thing, let’s get down 
to pistols at once.’’ 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HartTLey 

Hans Frost. By Hugh Walpole, 
7s. 6d. 

The Fortunes of Richard Mahony. Volume I. 
Australia Felix. By Henry Handel 
Richardson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Three Score and Ten. By Alec Waugh. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


OW far a novelist ought to assume omni- 

science in regard to his characters is a 
debatable matter. Obviously he must know a great 
deal about them. But should he give the impression 
that they have no nooks and crannies of personality 
hidden from his gaze, no existence outside the 
written word in which he frames and imprisons 
them? I think not. After he has created them and 
set them going there should be limits to his super- 
vision; they should preserve an independent being, 
a heart of mystery into which he cannot penetrate. 
For example, though he can give an authoritative 
account of their actions, his attribution of motives 
must be more tentative—a kind of guesswork for 
which he need not claim infallibility. One knows 
a good deal about one’s own motives; other people 
know something, possibly something of which 
one unaware. But even together we only 
know part; and the novelist ought not 
to arrogate to himself a fuller understanding 
than the sum of our information yields. 
But many authors, in their anxiety to make the 
behaviour of their characters credible, are at pains 
to provide every action with an array of motives 
of which it might be the logical, legitimate outcome. 
Their care and ingenuity, are often wasted; for though 
the mind may be convinced by the show of reasons, 
the imagination is less easily taken in. No action 
can be explained or accounted for merely by the 
analysis of its motives. It emerges like lightning 
from a cloud; and the novelist’s task is rather to 
suggest the pregnant emotional condition which finds 
relief in action than to trace the reasons which the 
mind, before or after the outburst, gives itself. 

Mr. Hugh Walpole is a past-master in the art 
of evoking this condition. However strangely his 
characters behave, their actions do not seem 
improbable, any more than, after a high temperature, 
it seems improbable when a man develops scarlet 
fever or pneumonia. He understands the symptoms 
that lead to action. ‘Hans Frost,’ his latest 
novel, as a matter of fact would in any case put 
little strain on credibility. A distinguished novelist 
of seventy is married to a much younger woman, 
beautiful, managing, hard, mean-natured, ambitious. 
Her effect on him is brilliantly described : 

And yet she was important—for herself, for him, for all 

of them. And yet he could not take her seriously. She was 

evanescent, like water poured from a bottle, the kind of 


glistening shower that you get when you are using your 
watering-can on a sunny day. 


Macmillan. 


is 


He finds in his wife’s niece, a poor girl who comes 
to stay with them, a symbol of youth and happiness, 
a leaping spring of unforced affection and admiration. 
She, and her love affair with the young Russian, 
renew Hans Frost’s youth, make him discontented 
with his assured position in the literary world and 
with his servitude to his wife and her terrible old 
mother. He resolves to break with his old life; 
and this he does with few (perhaps unnaturally few) 
backward glances, but with all that sense of 
romantic adventure with which Mr. Walpole can 
invest even prosaic happenings. ‘ Hans Frost’ is 
not one of his most exciting books, but it is very 


| pleasant to read. The stuff of his imagination may 
| vary in quality, but it never wears thin. It is like 
a meadow refreshed by an underground spring. 

Modern novelists are sometimes accused of shirk- 
ing the larger issues and averting their eyes from 
the grand general scope of man’s lot to concentrate 
on a precious and microscopic delineation of some 
trivial aspect of experience. Here are Mr. Waugh 
and Mr. Richardson, boldly and verbosely to refute 
such an_ accusation. ‘Three Score and Ten’ 
describes the whole life of an active man from public 
school to old age, while ‘ Australia Felix’ is only 
the first volume of a trilogy, ‘ The Fortunes of 
Richard Mahony,’ which is to trace the story of a 
complex character, following his fortunes in various 
parts of the two hemispheres. It can have been no 
light task to write either of these books; it is no 
light task to read them. 

Mr. Richardson’s is the better and more success- 
ful; it is also the more formidable. It involves an 
elaborate and studied picture of Australian life at 
the period of the Gold Rush. Thither went Richard 
Mahony, and after various vicissitudes he set up as 
a doctor, married, and did very well. But he never 
liked the place, he threw up his job, and the last 
chapter finds him on board ship bound once more for 
England. Indeed, he was a difficult character: 
sincere, sensitive, far abler than those around him, 
but uncompromising, neurotic, and of uncertain 
temper—like most difficult children, better liked by 
his inventor than by those who make his acquaintance 
in the pages of his book. Mr. Richardson is 
impartial, but one suspects he has more sympathy 
for Richard’s ill-manners, his inability to get on with 
‘his wife’s friends, even his unconscious selfishness 
to that charming wife herself, than the reader has. 
Why emigrate among strangers, one asks oneself, if 
‘one is so unwilling to make the best of one’s fellow- 
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Now First 


A Completely New 


ENCYCLOP4ZDIA BRITANNICA 


EW in plan and _ purpose—entirely 

recast from cover to cover—the new 

Fourteenth Edition of the Encyclo- 

ia Britannica is ready. This is the superb 

“humanized” Britannica which has captured 
the attention of the whole civilized world. 


t Three years of intensive effort—the co- 
d operation of 3,500 of the world’s foremost 
s authorities—the expenditure of over £400,000 
r before a single volume was printed—these are 
t merely a few high lights in the preparation of 
\r the new Fourteenth Edition. 
a any, isinc 
| Encyclopaedia Produ 
€ This new Britannica immediately takes its 
s place as the one pre-eminent work of reference 
y in the English language—the last word in 
; encyclopaedia production. learn further details regarding this 
there been assem- magnificent series of volumes. 
if together in one enterprise 
cath of is Note these Extremely Low Prices 
: represented by the 3,500 builders Facts And, owing to the economies of 
of this great temple of know- mass production, the price is 
ledge. All the great univer- Cost more than extremely low—the lowest in 
sities, all the learned professions, £400,000 fact a: which a completely new 
all the big industries, all the Greatest edition has been offered for two 
pastimes have contributed to Knowledge Book generations! Easy payments if 
the mighty sum. ever Produced of 
; Over 15,000 ings the complete set with t 
Knowledge for All Superb bookcase table to your home. 
It is a law library for the lawyer, ee 
a medical digest for the doctor, a pee ax W, Send for FREE Booklet 
universal history for the his- Eminent We have just prepared a beauti- 
torian, a commercial university Authorities ful new 56-page booklet contain- 
for the business man—and a ing numerous colour plates 
compendium of all the arts and eS Se maps, etc., from the new edition 
sciences for the average reader. walsh net pp full information about 
Here is ‘tthe cosmos between been retained from previ it, together with full details of 
covers.” The whole whirling bindings, the present low prices 
universe is brought within your and easy payment plan. We 
grasp, obedient to your hand. All the world’s treasures of art _ shall be glad to send you a copy 
Nothing is too profound to 2nd photography have been free and without the slightest 
baffle it, and nothingtoo familiar under tribute to adorn and obligation. 
to escape its informing touch. illumine the text. The demand is great, you should act 
And on every subject it s “The most exciting book of promptly if you are interested in 
with the same finality and 1929,” asserts a leading critic, 
itv ct. 
of Art and Illustration This is a Britannica eNcyCLOPAEDIABRITANNICACo.Ld. 
year! Here is your op- g Imperial House, 80-86, Regent Street, ° 
Among the many new features portunity to join the § lake, ei L] 
that will astonish and delight thousands who will buy §  picase send me by return of post, without - 
everyone who turns these pages this new edition, now, © any obligation on my part, your new 56-page 
ustrations. s feature alone m the presses. You g om 
marks a tremendous advance. owe it to yourself to 
payment. 
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creatures? This irritation with the hero tends to 
dry up that flow of sympathy needed to carry one 
easily through so many pages. All the same 
‘ Australia Felix’ is a considerable piece of work. 
Throughout, the mind of its author never nods; 
every possibility of theme and background is 
realized; every difficulty envisaged and guarded 
against. And though it is only a fragment, it never 
seems purposeless or disproportionate. One looks 
one’s last on it as on some large important building, 
only one story high as yet, but deeply founded in 
its theme and with every brick of firmly drawn 
character and well-observed description clearly an 
integral part of the massive whole which is to come. 
In so far as it has limitations they are the obverse 
of its merits. It is a little too deliberate, its 
characters do not move of their own accord, its 
descriptions show more observation than imagination. 
It never sounds the authentic note of a first-hand 
creative imagination. This Mr. Richardson has 
never sounded even in ‘ Maurice Guest’; but that 
book had a youthful fire which, although all his 
skill remains, has now inevitably left him, 

Mr. Alec Waugh is less successful. His hero 
is meant to be a typical English professional man 
and the book describes typical incidents of his life, 
his public-school career, his professional career, his 
marriage, his relations with his son, culminating 
in a quarrel such as he had with his own father, 
and finally leaves him at the age of seventy, survey- 
ing his history with a natural doubt as to its value 
and interest. The book is serious, it is sustained, it 
is the work of a practised author; but its characters 
are not interesting, its conversation is not revealing, 
and its plot, though not sensational, is sometimes 
improbable. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date o lication i 
added in parentheses. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Tue Frencn Revotution. Vols. I and Il. By Thomas Carlyle 
Dent. 15s, complete. j 

TuHreeE Women. By H. E. Wortham. Cassell. Ws. 6d. 

Frances, COUNTESS OF WaRWICK’S REMINISCENCES. 
Ess aND Fiow. Hutchinson. 24s. 

NaPOLEON AND His Famity. Vol. III. By Walter Geer, 
Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

Kinc Gerorce V. By Sir George Arthur. Cape. 10s, 
(September 16.) 

ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CeEnTuRY. 1801-1805. By A. F, 
Fremantle. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Tue Vampire IN Europe. By Montague Summers. Kegan 
Paul. 165s. 

Tue Lire or Sir Epwarp Hatt. 
Marjoribanks. Gollancz. 25s, (September 24.) 

Great NAVIGATORS AND DISCOVERERS. By J. A. Brendon. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Tuincs Past. By The Duchess of Sermoneta. Hutchinson. 
21s. 

Mrs. Eppy. By Edwin Franden Dakin. 
(September 19.) 

Bos BartLett, Master Mariner. By Fitzhugh Green. 
6s 


By Edward 


Scribners. 
Putnam, 


Henry Fietpinc: His Lire anp Works. By H. K. Maneriji. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 10s. 6d. 

Isapora Duncan’s Enp. By Mary Desti. Gollancz. lbs. 
(September 23.) 

Tue CarEER OF Sir Basit ZanarorF. By Dr. Richard 
Lewinsohn. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. (September 23.) 


VERSE 


Tne Sprincinc Wett. By Margaret Cropper. Allan. 2s. 6d. 

Bayjo. By Hamish Maclaren. Gollancz. 6s. 
(September 23.) 

Brack Breap. By Patience Ross. Oxford: Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 

Tue PROGENITORS. By Alfred Perceval Graves and Mona 


Douglas. Oxford: Blackwell. 1s. 6d. 


His Majesty’s 


HE CITY. A monumental survey of the ancient 

} and historical buildings of the City of London 
has now been issued by the Royal Commission 

on Historical Monuments. Profusely illustrated with 
original photographs, it embodies a concise statement 
of modern archzological discovery and knowledge of 
an immensely important historical area. 21s. (22s.) 


RCH ZOLOGICAL AIR-PHOTOGRAPHY. 
At revolution which the new science of aerial 

photography has made in archeological investi- 
gation has already been made clear by Mr. Crawford, 
who has now compiled a handbook on the technique 
of aerial photography for archeologists. Fully illus- 
trated, it is the first of its kind. 4s. 6d. (4s. 11d.) 


man’s Annual Report ‘‘ On the State of Public 

Health ’’ is more than usually interesting this 
year since it not only contains the medical history 
of a year (1928), notable in many respects, but out- 
lines, in the light of expert knowledge, the great 
possibilities of progress in public health work made 
possible by the new Local Government Act. 3s. 
(3s. 4d.) 


T= NATION’S HEALTH. Sir George New- 


All prices are net. 


Those in brackets include postage. 


May be obtained from the Sale Offices of the Department at 
LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
MANCHESTER: York Street 


CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent. 
Or through any Bookseller. 


Stationery Office. 


NDUSTRIAL ENGLAND. H.M. Chief Inspector 
]: Factories and Workshops possesses unique 

facilities for observing the current everyday work 
in all the myriad units which make up the industrial 
activity of the country. His annual report is there- 
fore always a document of first-rate value to those 
interested in the general industrial and economic 
situation. The Report for the year 1928 is now ready. 
2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.) 


W ees PAPERS. This fascinating cataiogue 


comprises specimens of wall papers preserved 

in the Victoria and Albert Museum, together 
with a historical survey of the art from its inception 
in Europe. It contains plates ranging from the 
sixteenth century through the Chinese patterns so 
popular in the eighteenth century to designs by 
William Morris. 3s. (3s. 5d.) 


Cita an STUDIES. The Present Position of 


Latin and Greek in Grant-Aided Secondary 

Schools in England. A memorandum indicating 
the methods by which the decline in the tuition of 
these languages, prior to the Education Act of 1902, 
has been arrested, together with the history of the 
developments in facilities for acquiring them during 
the last quarter of a century. 9d. (10d.) 


EDINBURGH: 120, George Street. 
BELFAST: 15, Donegall Sq., W. 


1. 
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6. 
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Tue Eric oF THE Mountains. By G. H. Woolley. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 1s. 6d. 
Tue Book oF Urizen. By William Blake. Dent. 21s. 


FICTION 

Tue Burrep Stream. By Lilian Bowes-Lyon. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
(September 16.) 

SrraBAN& OF THE Mutperry Hitts. By William Hay. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Tue GotpeN Rose. Five Snort Stories. By Mary Heath- 
Stubbs. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

Iscariot. By Cecil Roth. The Mandrake Press. 5s. 

Tue Mittennium. By Upton Sinclair. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

Bases AND Suckiincs. By Philip Wylie. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
(September 24.) 

Tue Resers. By Alfred Neumann. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


Tue BRACKENRIDGE EniGMa. By Laurence Geoghegan. Methuen. 
3s. 6d 


BETRAYAL. ; By A. E. and H. C. Walter. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Ficutinc Six. By Margaret Leveson Gower. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


IvrerLUDE. By Frank Thiess. Knopf. 7s. 6d 


FurTHER ADVENTURES OF JUNGLE JOHN. “By John Budden. 
Longmans 6s. 


ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 391 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, September 19) 

Two Famous LONDON HOSTELRIES ARE THESE; 

Jack FaLsTaFF AND SaM WELLER KEEP THE Keys. 
Ay, flabbergasted—yet we'll leave the ruck behind! 
A pastime very apt to please the childish mind. 
I shall be hard to catch, as Proteus was of old. 
How many a fight it won for England’s foot-men bold ! 
Sir Giles, of all the clan, alone acquired fame. 
From French note insect part which thinks us men fair game. 
Superfluous, you'll admit, and could be spared quite well. 
The hermit finds it bliss, to some it’s simply hell. 
Forerunner of the cab, the hansom, and the taxi. 
When kiddies called him bald, the good old man grew waxy. 
Eliza sings its praises. ‘‘ Her surname? ”’ Sir, *twas Cook. 
. For such a gross imposture Tom must be brought to book. 


BE 


Solution of Acrostic No, 389 
Cc a Jole 
O utrag E 
K 


osmopolita N 
itche 
R osemar Y! 1 A corruption of ros marinus, sea-dew. 
WwW 
eake R?2 2 Beaker, a cup. 
I ndisputabl E 
Num era tioN 


Acrostic No. 389. The winner is “ Jeff,” Mr. J. Fatkin, 
Oakfield House, Rothwell Haigh, near Leeds, who has chosen 
as his prize ‘ Bridewell Hospital,’ by E. G. O’Donoghue, 
published at The Bodley Head and reviewed by us on August 31. 
Twenty-three other competitors selected this book, twenty-one 
named ‘ Nicky, Son of Egg,’ ten ‘ The Wise Fool,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. J. Butler, 
Ceyx, J. Chambers, Clam, Fossil, Fotheringhay, G. M. Fowler, 
Gay, Hanworth, Iago, Madge, Margaret, Martha, Met, N. O. 
Sellam, M. Overton, Sisyphus, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, 
C. J. Warden, Yendu. 

One Licht Wronc.—Barberry, E. Barrett, Bolo, Mrs. R. H. 
Boothroyd, Boris, Boskerris, Carlton, Miss Carter, Mrs. Alice 
Crooke, Dhualt, M. East, Sir Reginald Egerton, Farsdon, 
Cyril E. Ford, J. E. Goudge, Mrs. Greene, H. C. M., Jop, 
Miss Kelly, John Lennie, J. F. Maxwell, A. M. W. Maxwell, 
George W. Miller, Polamar, Rho Kappa, Shorwell, St. Ives, 
Stucco, Thora, Twyford, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Mrs. Robt. Brown, Chailey, J. R. 
Cripps, D. L., Reginald P. Eccles, Glamis, Lilian, Mrs. Lole, 
Mrs. Milne, Margaret Owen, Peter, F. M. Petty, Rabbits, Rand, 
Twangle. All others more. 

Lights 5, 7 and 8 proved unexpectedly difficult. For Light 8 
l accepted Indubitable and Incontestable at once, and Incontro- 
vertible with some hesitation: it seems to apply rather to an 
argument than to a matter of fact. I did not feel justified in 
accepting Irrefutable and Irrefragable. 


THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 

S was only to be expected, the limelight thrown 
A= aviation by the struggle for the Schneider 

Trophy has drawn a certain amount of attention 
to aviation shares. It is claimed, with justice, that 
aviation in this country has passed the experimental 
stage and can now be classed as a definite industry, 
and, as such, the investment possibilities of the 
shares of companies concerning themselves in this 
new industry are worthy of attention. These com- 
panies can be divided into two main categories : 
those which build the machines or their component 
parts themselves, and those whose revenue is derived 
from passenger, goods, and mail carrying. In the 
first category we find such companies as Rolls Royce, 
Napier, Handley Page, De Havilland and the Fairey 
Aviation, and in the second, principal interest is 
centred on Imperial Airways, Ltd. Lack of space 
makes it impossible to analyse the position and 
prospects of all these companies, but after careful 
scrutiny it seems that an opportunity for the 
safest investment is offered by the ordinary shares of 
the Rolls Royce Company. This selection is made for 
several reasons. The Rolls Royce Company is firmly 
established in the motor-car industry, where it holds 
so high a position that its shareholders can rely on 
adequate dividends from this side of the company’s 
activities. Moreover, Rolls Royce aero engines are 
being increasingly used for the heavier types of aircraft 
in various parts of the world. So it seems certain that 
if the aviation industry expands, the Rolls Royce Com- 
pany will obtain their fair share of business; and if 
the suggestion that this is likely proves premature, 
holders of Rolls Royce shares need have no cause for 
uneasiness in view of the company’s lucrative motor- 
car business. For the last two years the Rolls Royce 
Company distributed 10 per cent. dividends to share- 
holders. That a conservatively sound policy is adopted 
in this manner can be appreciated from the fact that 


last year’s earnings were equivalent to very nearly 
double the amount distributed. 


SOFINA 


Those who favour for permanent investment pur- 
poses shares showing a very small yield at the moment, 
but holding out possibilities of future capital apprecia- 
tion, should not overlook the shares of Sofina Société 
Financiére de Transports et d’Entreprises Industrielles 
(Sofina) Société Anonyme, to which reference has been 
made in these notes in the past. The issued capital 
of the company consists of 200,000 preference shares 
and 200,000 ordinary shares, all of a nominal value 
of 500 Fcs. Belg. each. The 200,000 preference shares 
are held by the companies of the Sofina Group. The 
policy of the old Sofina Company, which was recently 
taken over by the present company, was to pay only 
small dividends and to build up the company’s financial 
resources, from which reserves were in consequence 
accumulated. This policy, coupled with an increase 
in the value of the company’s investments, were 
reflected in a rapid appreciation in the price of the 
shares, which rose from the highest price of 1,760 Fcs. 
Belg. in 1921 to the highest price of 93,750 Fes. Belg. 
in 1928. Dealings in the London Stock Exchange 
are not merely in the Sofina share itself, but also in 


what are known as ‘“ Sofinettes,"? which are one- 
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fiftieth part of an ordinary share, and at the 
moment are procurable at slightly over 80s. To get 
some idea of the vastness of the assets of this com- 
pany, on its formation the value of its quoted partici- 
pations and cash amounted approximately to 
428,000,000, while the market capitalization of the 
total issued capital and debentures of these associated 
companies amounts approximately to £ 170,000,000. 


WHITWORTH AND MITCHELL 

The report of Whitworth and Mitchell for the year 
ended June 30 last confirms the optimistic opinion 
expressed in these notes in the past about the profits 
that were being earned. The final dividend of 144 per 
cent., bringing the total for the year up to 22 per 
cent., must be considered satisfactory. It may be 
remembered that this company acquired an old- 
established business which occupied a leading position 
as producers of dress fabrics and shirtings known as 
the ‘‘ Wemco Fabrics.’’ The figures recently issued 
show that the net profit for the year amounted to 
£207,408, which compares with £190,579 earned by 
the vendor company for the previous year. As, at 
the present level, a yield of over 8 per cent. is shown, 
it will be seen that these shares are, in their class, an 
attractive investment, offering scope for further capital 
appreciation. 


INITIAL SERVICES 

Another company whose first report is satisfactory 
is Initial Services (1928) Ltd. Here the net profits 
for the financial year ended June 30 last amounted 
to £202,206 as compared with £190,295, earned by 
the vendor company in the previous year. After trans- 
ferring £25,000 to General Reserve and appropriating 
£42,297 for Income Tax Reserve, a portion of the 
balance is to be utilized in paying a dividend of 
4d. a share on the 1s. ordinary shares of the company. 
As this dividend is to be paid in respect of the 
period September 17, 1928, to June 30, 1929, it is at 
the rate of slightly over 42 per cent. per annum. The 
company supplies to business houses outfits consisting 
of towels, soap and requisites, and is believed to be 
gradually expanding. 


CARRERAS 

An outstanding feature of late has been the demand 
for the shares of Carreras Ltd., the well-known 
tobacco manufacturers. The buying of these shares 
is based on the knowledge that the company has 
enjoyed considerable prosperity during the present year 
and I anticipate that when its report and balance sheet 
are issued next December the figures will be found to 
justify a higher price than that now ruling. Last 
year Carreras showed a profit of £1,154,250. It is 
suggested that for the current year the figures will 
show an increase of about £250,000 over last year’s 
total, and that, in addition to the dividend on last 
year’s basis, shareholders will receive another scrip 
bonus. Holders of Carreras shares are likely to see 
their holdings standing at a higher level between now 
and the end of the year. 


EAST GEDULD 

For those who favour shares in a mining company 
in its early stage of development attention is drawn 
to East Geduld. This sister company to the Geduld 
is believed to be developing in an extremely satisfactory 
manner, and although a purchase of shares in a 
mining company prior to its regular production is 
bound to be speculative, East Geduld shares appear 
to hold interesting possibilities at their present level. 


COMPANY MEETING 

In this issue will be found a report of the Annual 
General Meeting of the Columbia Graphophone Co., 
Ltd. 
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Company Meeting 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 
COMPANY 


ANOTHER PROSPEROUS YEAR 
ENTRY INTO THE RADIO FIELD 


The Annual General Meeting of the Columbia Graphophone 
Co., Ltd., was held on September 12 at Winchester House, Qjq 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Marks (the chairman), who presided, 
said that the directors were happy in being able to report that the 
company’s profits for the year had exceeded those of any 
previous year. The measure of the increase perhaps could be 
more fully appreciated when it was seen that the profits for 
the twelve months were £505,120, as against £'491,305 for the 
preceding fifteen months, and this was, in effect, more than 
25 per cent. over the twelve months immediately preceding it, 
Investments were increased by the sum of £625,000, represent 
the interests they had acquired in the Pathé Fréres of France 
and further additional holdings in their associated companys. 
The balances due by their associated companies corresponded 
practically with the similar items on the liabilities side, 
SALES EXPANDING EVERYWHERE 

The sales were still expanding practically all over the globe 
and they had materially added to their factories and organiza. 
tions throughout the world in order to keep pace with the 
enormous growth, 

While every year in connection with their business intensive 
research and careful investigation was essential that they might 
keep abreast of every scientific development and movement jn 
connection with allied industries, the past year had been one of 
particularly interesting intensive development in their factories 
everywhere, and a further period was ahead of them during which 
undoubtedly still additional work of that character must be 
carried out. The full benefit of those developments might not 
be felt for at least two years. He had, in the past, explained 
to the shareholders that in their business they considered 
nothing that was produced, however satisfactory it might be at 
the time, as final either in design or in accurate or scientific 
reproduction of sound. Hence they had elaborate research and 
scientific departments, not only in their own company, but 
co-operating and collaborating with like scientific research 
departments of their associated companies, each helping the 
other in a manner that enabled them to co-ordinate their efforts 
and thus secure the greatest practical advantage from their 
combined investigations. 

Their industry during the past few years had undergone many 
and rapid developments, and he thought it was quite clear that 
the future developments would be equally marked and rapid. 
They were maintaining exhaustive and intensive research work 
in all countries, and were confident from their past successes that 
the future results would be such as to keep them, not only 
fully abreast, but, they hoped, ahead, of the times. In February 
last they manufactured in this country their first Columbia 
electric reproducing instrument, which had effected another big 
advance in tone reproduction, while excellent results already 
secured had given them the fullest satisfaction. They were now 
manufacturing a combination gramophone and radio instrument 
which they hoped to have on the market this year. 

The growth of the radio or wireless industry had been very 
closely watched by the directors for many years because of its 
intimate relationship to their own industry, although they had 
never considered it in any degree a competitive one. On the 
contrary, they had always contended from the very first introduc- 
tion of broadcasting, that the radio would increase their business, 
and their belief had proved to be correct. Their policy had 
always been to welcome and encourage ‘‘ anything that brings 
good music to the home,’? knowing that such must assist and 
increase their business. Their very careful investigations and 
watchful observations of the radio industry had satisfied them 
that it had reached stabilization, and that being so, they were 
convinced that now was the opportune moment for their com- 
pany commercially to enter it. They had a radio department 
controlled by men who for many years had been experts alike 
technically and commercially in the radio industry, and who had 
that personal intimate experience of that which had led up to 
the present position which enabled the company to have every 
confidence in that upon which they were engaged in now 
producing. 

They had manufactured Columbia radio sets which they could 
unhesitatingly say were equal to any competitive sets now 
known, and the three models they had just announced to the 
Trade as coming on the market during this month had made 
them absolutely confident that they could look to a great expan 
sion in this section of their business. It was their policy and 
intention to secure the name ‘ Columbia,” already associated 
all over the world with the best alike in gramophones and 
records, should become equally famous and of the highest 

repute in the radio world, so that they might be associated with 
the best instruments combining the two entertainment interests. 
In producing those new machines, shareholders might rest assu 
that the highest standard of quality for which the namé 
“* Columbia ’’ stood all over the world, would in every detail 
be maintained in radio productions. 


TAURUS 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


Inquiries on all matters of Stocks and Shares are 
promptly replied to in the daily “Answers” column 


The advice given is positive and impartial, and 
aims solely at furthering the interests of investors. 


Address your queries to The Editor, 
20, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 2 


On sale at all newsagents and bookstalls. 
DAILY, TWOPENCE 


LONDON—VIENNA 


IN 27 HOURS 


IN 71 HOURS (Constantinople) 


By the OSTEND-VIENNA-ORIENT EXPRESS 
“Train de Luxe ”’ I and II CLASS 


CHEAPEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to 
CENTRAL EUROPE and the NEAR EAST 


Apply: 
Belgian National Railways 


47 Cannon Street - - London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 5711 
for Handbill No. 2V, giving full particulars of Services and Fares 
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Miscellaneous 


Shipping 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

‘ Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 

Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
and speedily typed by experienced operators. 


MSS. 


The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.32. 


& O. & BRITISH INDIA 
H MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Saili from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, Pat MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
STRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., ete. 


P. & }. and B.I, Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
S.W.1; for or General Business, P.& O. 

Offices, 122 ‘Leadenhal Street, London, E.C.3. 
Bi. pate GRAY, DAWES & Co., 182 Leadenhall Street, E.C3 


YPEWRITING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS. Highly 

recommended for accurate and intelligent work. Charges 

moderate. QUIXET BUREAU, 20F, Outer Temple, 
London, W.C.2. City 7778. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS coon 


30 Maps and Plans, 80. 
“ A brilliant book.”—The Times. * Particularly good.”—Academy 
“‘The best handbook to London ever Daily Post 


pecmaeees: Maps and Plans, 100 Illustrations, LE and Plans, 


NORTH WALES | 7/6 DEVON AND CORNWALL 

60 Illusirations, a and Plans, 100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 
6/- FRENCH AND PTALIAN | 4/- - WEST SWITZE@LAND 
AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE: 

BERNE, THE B @BER- | LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE 


LAND AND LUCERNE - 2/- | VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 3/- 
2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 3/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 
PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY 


DAV: AND 
THE ENGADINE A 


2/6 MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & a THE w 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


ten. 
— Hachette 
Railway Bookstalls and un Booksellers 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, 

or ‘‘ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N 
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n 
Foulis Odhams Press 
lesos Idendal Peter Davies 
Bele & Dasie arper Putnam’s 
— Harrap Richards Press 
Bie. Heinemann Routledge 
Brentano’s Herbert Jenkins Sa : 
Burns & Oates & Stoughtoe 
yoda Hurst & Blackett Sheed & Ward 
nd Hutchinson S.P.C.K. 
Collins The Bediey Heed 
an Pa 
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mans nez 
Duckworth Ward, Lock 
Elkin Mathews aad Mills & Boow Werner, Laurie 

Marrot Murray Wishart 


Competitors must cut eut and enclose this coupon 


Book Bargains 


Aitken’s Life of Richard Steele. 2 vols. 1889. 25s. 

Memoirs of Barras, Member of the Directorate, ar. ‘tenet 
Duruy, translated by Roche. 4 vols. 1895. 

Egypt Painted and Described by R. Talbot Kelly. 1902. "10s 6d. 

Life and Times of John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, 
by Mark Napier. 1859. 3 vols. £2 10s. 

Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay by G. O. Trevelyan. 2 vols. 
1876. 

Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, by Burton J. Hendrick. 
3 vols. 1823. £2 2s. 

Geikie’s Text Book of Geology. 2 vols. 1903. 18s. 

Knight and Butter’s Crests of Great Britain and Iretend, 
Dominion of Canada, India and Australasia. Edited by 
MacLaren. 2 vols. 

Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. Edited by J. M. 
Baldwin. 2 vols. 1901. 18s. 

Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan. Illustrated. Limited Edition. 
fine copy. 1924. £65 5s. 

Greville Memoirs. 8 vols. 1875. £3. 

Works of Edward FitzGerald, translator of Omar Khayyam. 


Folio, 


2 vols. 1887. 30s. 
Hardy’s Wessex Novels. 17 vols. original issue. 1894. Rare. 
#12 10s. 


Comte’s System of Positive Polity. 4 vols. 1875. £2 10s. 


Locke’s Human Understanding »4 Fraser. 2 vols. Best 
Edition. Oxford. 1894. £1 Is. 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Works. 4 vols. 1874. 30s. 


The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 
Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 


BOOKS WANTED 
Bennett. Old Wives’ Tales. 1908. 
Wells’s Love and Mr. Lewisham. 1900. 
Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 1830 and 1833. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 1850. Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Wells’s Time Machine. 1885. Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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Unjust Wills BY VISCOUNT ASTOR 


Balbus Built a Wall 
Impressions of Australia BY D, 0. MALCOLM 
Lady Byron BY R. F. EDGCUMBE, M.V.O. 
The Bath BY LADY PHILLIMORE 


On Weather Forecasting BY LORD DUNBOYNE 
The Puszta BY T. A. COWARD 


A Third Stage on the ‘‘ Open Road"’ to Health 
BY VAGRANT 
Housing Follies | BY CAPTAIN B. S. TOWNROE 


Einstein for the Non-Mathematical 
BY THE HON. JOHN COLLIER 


Blood and Sand at Barcelona 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.O. 


The Anatomy of Genius BY C. M. WEEKLEY 


Decorum in the Seventeenth Century 
BY VISCOUNTESS GORMANSTON 


The Indian Machiavelli BY A NON-BRAHMAN 


Price 3s. net 
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